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Events of of the Beck. 


Ir is understood that Wednesday’s Cabinet came, 
without friction or disagreement, to an important decision 
on the Irish question, which, we may take it, is reluctantly 
accepted by Mr. Redmond and the Irish Nationalist 
Party, subject to endorsement by convention. It will 
be announced by the Prime Minister, in accordance with 
an arrangement for putting an early end to the doubt 
which exists as to the nature of the revised Home Rule 
Bill which the Government propose. Under the new 
plan, the scheme of “ Home Rule within Home Rule ”’ 
through the setting up of new safeguards in the Bill, will 
be abandoned, and instead Ulster will be presented with 
a temporary scheme of local option. That is to say, any 
Irish county—in Ulster or out of it—which desires to 
contract out of the Bill may do so by a plébiscite for a 
period of three years. 

* 7 x 

Tuts period, again, has been so fixed that a change 
of Government within the new Parliamentary period of 
five years will give a Tory Ministry seated in power 
next year ample time either to repeal the Home Rule 
Act altogether, or to confirm, or extend, the exclusion 
of the dissentient counties. The power of plébiscite 
obviously comes into force on the passing of the Act, but 
before the Irish Parliament can be actually at work. 
We imagine that the separate Irish Post Office and 
Customs will now disappear from the Bill. The 
concession is, of course, in the hands of the House of 








Lords to take or to leave. It is the Government’s con- 
tribution, and a very lavish contribution, to a settlement 
of the Irish problem by consent. The omens at present 
are indecisive. The Tory papers are mostly silent, 
and an article in the “Spectator’’ suggests that 
it will accept the changes. The news from Ulster is much 
less favorable. The fires of strife have been so recklessly 
stoked up from this side that the Unionist leaders may 
be unable to damp them down in time. 
* * * 

On Monday a number of gentlemen, headed by Lord 
Roberts, Admiral Seymour, the Duke of Portland, Lord 
Milner, Dean Wace, some lesser “ Die-Hards,’’ and 
some established celebrities in the Arts and the 
Academies, issued an appeal to their fellow-countrymen 
to sign an English “covenant” in support of the Irish 
document. This epistle was couched in the following 
terms :— 


earnestly 
convinced that the claim of the Government to carry 
the Home Rule Bill into law, without submitting it to 
the judgment of the nation, is contrary to the spirit of 
our Constitution, DO HEREBY SOLEMNLY 

DECLARE that, if that Bill is so passed, I shall hold 

myself justified in taking or supporting any action that 

may be effective to prevent it being puf into operation, 
and more particularly to prevent the armed forces of the 

Crown being used to deprive the people of Ulster of their 

rights as citizens of the United Kingdom.” 

* * * 

THE opening letter of the Covenanters blamed the 
Government for attempting to pass the Home Rule Bill 
without giving the nation a chance of passing judgment 
upon it, “either by way of a General Election, or by a 
Referendum.’’ They declared that this resolve would 
plunge the kingdom into “ civil turmoil ’’; that it was 
“ devoid of moral sanction ’’; and that, therefore, they 
would decline to be bound by a law which radically 
altered the Constitution without having received the 
sanction of the people. They added some cautionary 
words that no signatory need pledge himself to take any 
particular action of which his conscience did not approve. 
We do not know whether this phrase gives a hole through 
which contingent treason can slip, but we hope that a 
proper example will be made of officers of the Army and 
Navy who have pledged themselves to resist the action 
of the “armed forces of the Crown.” If we are not 
mistaken one or two such men have already been 
carpeted. But the time has come for something more 
practical than lecturing. 

* * * 

On Monday Mr. Churchill introduced the Supple- 
mentary Naval Estimates of £2,500,000, which bring up 
the year’s total Parliamentary expenditure on the Navy 
to over £48,800,000. These so-called Supplementary Esti- 
mates proved, in part at least, to be a new Navy Estimate, 
involving a fresh policy which was never submitted or 
made clear to Parliament. This is a grave breach of 
trust, and the Liberal view of it was emphasized in speech 
after speech of a two-days’ debate, which yielded Mr. 
Chiozza Money as the First Lord’s only Liberal defender. 
The new Estimates were chiefly made up of £500,000, to 
be used to build up a reserve of oil ; £450,000 as the cost 
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of accelerating the three battleships which replace the 
Canadian vessels; £200,000 for costlier wages and 
materials ; and £1,000,000 made up of payments to con- 
tractors who have got in front of their work. For two 
of these items—the expenditure on accelerated battle- 
ships and the cost of new aircraft—Mr. Churchill only 
claimed Cabinet authority. And he admitted that the 
dubious outlay on airships was a fresh departure, only 
sanctioned by the Cabinet in July. Liberal criticism dis- 
closed two disquieting elements in Admiralty methods. 
First, the excessive cost of coal and oil; secondly, the 
tremendous pressure of the armor plate ring and the 
enormous sums they have wrung from the Service. 
* * * 

On Friday week the Prime Minister received and 
replied to a deputation of the National Service League in 
a speech which, we hope, the “Times” gravely mis- 
interprets when it says that it was an “ encouragement ”’ 
to the League to go on with its propaganda. On 
the substantial argument Mr. Asquith’s rejoinder was 
satisfactory enough. He re-established, on the authority 
of the Admiralty, the historic doctrine that the Navy 
ensures us full security against serious invasion, and 
hinted that this would be the finding of the coming report 
of the Sub-Committee of Imperial Defence. He added 
that the numbers and the character of the Territorial 
Force were quite equal to supplementing the work of the 
Navy in guarding against raids and compelling an in- 
vader to come in such numbers that he would have “ no 
reasonable chance”’ of evading the fleet. He also re- 
jected the League’s claim that forced military service 
would produce higher physical or moral standards than 
the country possessed. It might be well to fortify our 
national education upon the lines of “ moral discipline ”’ 
and “self-control.’’ But he distinguished all such 
methods from a system of compulsory military training. 

* * * 

Ir is clear that General Villa intends to frustrate any 
examination into the Benton affair by calculated obstruc- 
tion. The Anglo-American Commission of Inquiry, 
which was about to start for Chihuahua, has had to post- 
pone its going sine die, and it is obvious that a post- 
mortem examination would now be nearly useless. The 
new attitude of the rebel government is to object to any 
meddling by the United States, which have no status in 
the question. This has been explained in a peculiarly 
offensive message by General Carranza, in which he offers 
to make his explanations to Great Britain, which he goes 
on to describe as the bully of the world. He has 
nominated a Commission of Inquiry of his own. The 
evidence, meanwhile, accumulates from several sources 
that Mr. Benton was not executed at all, but was shot 
by General Villa with his own hand. 

* * * 

Ir is hard to see what immediate steps can be taken 
by our Government. Sir Edward Grey, in his wise state- 
ment on Tuesday, said that the “Constitutionalists’’ were 
evidently attempting to conceal the truth. He insisted 
that we had no right to demand action from the United 
States, and went on to add that it was incumbent on us 
to do everything possible on our own behalf, if the States 
would not assume responsibility for intervention. These 
guarded words avoided any direct reference to the Monroe 
Doctrine, and even implied repudiation of its extremer 
interpretations, but they none the less conveyed clearly 
that Sir Edward Grey would prefer American to British 
action. The States, after all, have even graver reasons 
to complain of General Villa than we have. The state- 
ment concluded with a promise to take any practicable 
action when circumstances made it possible, but rejected 
the idea of an expedition as “ worse than futile.” The 





future, in short, rests with Dr. Wilson, and he is content 
to go on watching. Gross as the offence of General Villa 
has been, American intervention would serve only the 
financiers. 

* * * 

Tue depth of the indignation which the South 
African deportations have excited among working-men 
in this country was impressively displayed at Hyde Park 
on Sunday. A wholly unanimous crowd, composed 
mainly of men who had marched behind their trade union 
banners, thronged the nine platforms, and must have 
numbered several hundreds of thousands. This meeting 
will be the prelude to a national campaign, and it looks 
as if the passage of the so-called Indemnity Bill with the 
fourth clause unaltered would provoke a serious if not 
irremediable breach between Labor and Liberalism. 
At the Cape the Labor Party has fought the 
deportation clause by obstruction, but it was never 
able to muster more than 12 votes on a division. 
A telegraphic protest from the British Labor Party. 
to General Botha against the deportations, has 
brought from him the singular reply that his action was 
taken “in the interests of organized labor in South 
Africa.’’ On that cynical profession the new Bill against 
strikes and strikers is the best commentary. It is 
described even by the “ Daily Telegraph ’’ as a measure 
which renders “the successful prosecution of strikes 
utterly impossible.’’ General Botha has made it clear 
that his main object is to crush the white trade unions, 
lest their example should infect the Kaffirs. 

* * * 

Tue French General Election has been fixed for 
the last Sunday of April, and it now seems certain that 
the present Cabinet will “make” it. On _ this 
exciting contingency the whole warfare in the Chamber 
now turns, and it has brought to the Briandiste opposi- 
tion only decisive defeat by unexpectedly large majorities. 
In a full dress debate at the end of last week M. Briand, 
backed by M. Millerand, in effect challenged M. Caillaux 
to resign. The argument was extremely thin. M. Cail- 
laux had failed to induce the Senate to adopt his income- 
tax policy, and yet he had not forced the issue to a 
rupture by resigning. The answer is, of course, that he 
is now only marking time, and awaits the verdict of the 
country. But the country will certainly vote on some- 
thing more than the question of how to pay for Three 
Years’ Service. The epidemics in the army due to the 
overcrowding of barracks and the over-working of young 
recruits have excited deep feeling, and will add to the 
Socialist vote. This vote, again, will go in the second 
ballots only to Radicals who have consistently opposed the 
Three Years’ Law. The real issue is for and against the 
New Nationalism, or, in other words, for and against 
European peace. 

* * * 

A SIMULTANEOUS and apparently semi-official press 
campaign has been launched against Russia in Germany 
and Austria. There is some natural excitement in 
Vienna (as there was lately in Stockholm) over the 
activity of Russian military espionage. It is now stated 
that Russia is about to spend over ten millions on a “‘ test 
mobilization ’’ towards the Austrian frontier. The 
German scare, started by the ‘‘ Cologne Gazette,”’ refers 
to the more distant future. In an alarmist article 
Russia’s increase in her army, her strategic railways in 
Poland, and, above all, her heavy expenditure on new 
artillery, were sketched in hot colors, and the conclusion 
was drawn that France has at last obtained a military 
quid pro quo for all her loans, past and future. The 
danger-point is said to be the year 1917. German com- 
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ment on this article suggests, however, that it is her Near 
Eastern policy which explains these Russian preparations 
—the enemy, in other words, is Austria, not Germany. 
It is impossible to guess how far these journalistic enter- 
prises are political, and how far they emanate from the 
armament firms. They have had a disturbing effect on 
Continental Bourses, and may be intended to prepare the 
way for fresh increases in German armaments. 
& * ~ 

On Thursday, the Opposition made a purely election- 
ecring attack on the Insurance Act, the apparent object 
of which was to suggest insolvency in a large number of 
approved societies, and to force the Government to say 
whether or no they wouid give a general guarantee of 
benefits. This the Chancellor of the Exchequer wisely 
refused to do, for it would be an obvious premium on 
lax management. His general position was that as the 
result of a first year’s working, the general solvency of 
the societies stood firm; the weak points being (as one 
might expect) those concerned with married women in 
industry, and with dangerous or unhealthy trade-areas. 
The State will no doubt come to their rescue; and that 
is as far as, at this stage, it can prudently go. 

* * * 

Two very interesting agrarian struggles are in 
progress, one in Essex, the other in Norfolk. In Helions 
Bumpstead, an Essex village, where the wages are 13s. 
a week, a large number of the laborers recently joined 
the Agricultural Laborers’ Union, of which a branch 
has lately been established in North Essex. The farmers 
replied by locking them out. This tyrannical proceeding 
seems to have had just the contrary effect from that 
desired by the farmers, for it has roused the spirit of the 
laborers, and no fewer than 107 out of the 110 laborers in 
the parish are now members of the union. So far, the 
farmers have been unable to obtain labor, and 
two farmers have announced their intention of adding a 
shilling a week to their laborers’ wages. In Norfolk, it 
is the laborers who have taken action. On certain farms 
on the Sandringham estate they have struck against the 
custom of working in the summer from six to six, with a 
break in the middle of the day of two hours. They want 
to work from six to three, and thereby have time to work 
on their allotments, and to amuse themselves. This 
arrangement prevails on the King’s estates. The King 
has also raised the wage of his own laborers to 16s. a 
week, introduced a Saturday half-holiday, and intimated 
that a laborer should not be removed from his cottage 
without six months’ notice. On the farm where the 
strike has broken out, the old conditions continue. 

* * * 

Prince Wit1i1aM oF Wiep has set out to take 
possession of his new kingdom. He sailed on Thursday 
from Trieste for Durazzo, after meeting an Albanian 
deputation which brought him the homage of his new 
subjects. There is every reason to hope that his coming 
will bring confidence and unity, after the confusions of 
the past year. The Albanian gendarmerie, under its 
Dutch officers has meanwhile taken over the administra- 
tion of the towns and districts of Coritsa and Colonia 
from the Greeks without disturbance. The outlook is, 
however, much less peaceful further south, at Argyro- 
castro and Delvino. In this partially Hellenized district 
the Greek party has proclaimed an autonomous govern- 
ment, under M. Zographos, who was lately the Greek 
governor of Jannina. He is said to have a “ sacred 
legion ’’ of volunteers under him, well armed with 
machine guns, and oaths are being taken to resist an 
Albanian occupation. The news comes from Athens, and 
is probably exaggerated. In its public pronouncements, 





however, the Greek Government has discouraged this 
movement, and there is no doubt of the personal sincerity 
of M. Venizelos, though there may be less certainty that 
he can control King Constantine. 

*~ * * 

Mr. Ga.swortTuy wrote a passionate letter to the 
“ Times ’’ on Saturday last, indicting what he called “ the 
heartlessness of Parliament ” in that it gave all its mind 
to the mechanics of politics and was indifferent to the 
“manifest and stinking sores’’ of the country. These 
wrongs Mr. Galsworthy defined as the sweating of 
women workers ; the insufficient feeding of children ; the 
ruin of boys’ lives by bad forms of employment; foul 
housing ; the treatment of pauper lunatics; and forms of 
cruelty to animals, such as the export of worn-out horses, 
and their mutilation by docking; the caging of wild 
things ; the slaughter of millions of creatures by painful 
and old-fashioned methods; and the vile fashion which 
ruthlessly slays wild birds and mothers with young for the 
decoration of women. We deal elsewhere with Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s general indictment of Parliamentary methods, 
and the power Parliament might obtain of putting out 
what Mr. Galsworthy calls the “ fires of live misery.” 
But there does seem no reason why we should not at once 
frame a comprehensive code of mercy for dumb animals. 

* 7 * 

THE prospect of peace in the building quarrel seems 
less hopeful, and it is announced in the “ Daily Citizen ” 
that the London masters are invoking the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers to declare a 
general lock-out. It seems almost incredible that a set 
of employers, whose quarrel with their workmen arises 
from their attempt to make each workman sign a binding 
declaration in the interests of the maintenance of agree- 
ment, should embark on a policy of breaking agreements 
everywhere in this wanton spirit. The National Federa- 
tion are to meet on Tuesday. Meanwhile, it is satis- 
factory to see that Mr. Tyson Wilson is pressing the 
President of the Board of Trade with regard to the state- 
ment attributed to the President of the Federation, that 
insurance cards will be used to trace the locked-out men, 
and so prevent them from getting employment in the 
country. It is, of course, essential that social reforms 
should not be made the means of victimising workmen, 
and prompt inquiry is demanded. 

7 * + 

Tue Church of England and Hebrew scholarship 
have to lament the death of Dr. S. R. Driver, Regius 
Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, and Canon of Christ 
Church. His predecessor, Dr. Pusey, had held the pro- 
fessorship for more than half-a-century, and when Canon 
Driver succeeded him in 1883 modern critical scholarship 
of the literature of the Old Testament secured an un- 
assailable footing in the University. Julius Well- 
hausen’s brilliant “ Prolegomena to the History of Israel ’’ 
was first published in 1878, five years before Dr. Driver 
became Professor of Hebrew. Since the publication of 
that epoch-making volume, the whole study of ancient 
Hebrew literature has centred round the contentions of 
Wellhausen. In the main, Canon Driver, in his well- 
known and valuable “ Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament,’’ as well as in his ‘‘ Commentary on 
the Book of Genesis,’’ follows the lines laid down by 
Wellhausen. In some minor details he adopts a con- 
servative attitude, but he is essentially a product of the 
modern critical school. Dr. Driver’s “ Introduction ”’ is 
one of the few books produced by English scholars which 
has been translated into German ; and he was one of the 
few Biblical scholars whose opinions have had any 
influence on Continental scholarship. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


CIVIL WAR.—FOR WHAT? 

THERE has been so much unreality in the Ulster campaign 
that we hardly dare to hope that the authors of the latest 
act of sedition have formed any clear notion of the mean- 
ing of what they do. We will, therefore, assure them 
that the purport of what they say is clear enough, and 
that some important social consequences are likely to 
flow from it. Treason is no less treason when it proceeds 
from a Field-Marshal, an Admiral, a Duke, a Dean, a 
Poet, and a Pro-Consul than in the mouth of a Syndicalist 
or a Suffragette ; and if the Government have chosen, for 
reasons of policy, to apply a different measure to the two 
kinds of utterance, their power of drawing any such dis- 
tinction is fast coming to an end. Ministers cannot look 
only tothe hour. They must have regard to the future, 
and, above all, to the stability of the realm under 
democracy, which is the only form of government possible 
toit. Take the case of Lord Roberts. It is, we suppose, 
hopeless to try and recall this aged gentleman to a sense 
of his duties as a citizen or his responsibilities as a soldier. 
His signature of the Unionist manifesto is not his first 
attempt to seduce the King’s men from their allegiance, 
and we suppose it will not be the last. But we will put 
it to him that when he, the most distinguished British 
soldier, binds himself to take “ any action ’’ to “ prevent 
the armed forces of the Crown’’ being used against 
Ulstermen in revolt against it, his act has a carrying 
power far beyond the streets of Belfast and Portadown. 
It unrolls a banner which sedition will speedily twist out 
of the hands of his class and the causes they espouse. 
Dukes and Deans are usually ready for these Revolutions 
of the Whites, forgetting that there is only one Revolu- 
tion which counts and which is at all likely to happen. 
We are not concerned for the immediate effects of Lord 
Roberts’s incitements to civil war. If it is necessary to 
have a purge of disloyal officers in the British Army, a 
purge there will be. Republican France had to take this 
measure of public safety under General André, and 
Liberal Britain will not shrink from it. But these 
gentlemen are mistaken in thinking that they can isolate 
the moral disease they propagate in the single body they 
desire to infect with it. They are trying to pull the 
British Army in one direction through its officers, pre- 
cisely as the anti-Dreyfusards tried to pull the French 
Army. But there is always a pull on the common soldier 
through his fathers and brothers and friends outside. 
What right of complaint would Lord Roberts possess 
against Mr. Redmond if that gentleman issued a mani- 
festo calling on all Catholic and Irish soldiers to do their 
duty to the King in disregard of treason-mongers like 
himself? And what power of action would lie with a 
Conservative Government, deeply involved in this plan 
of forcible resistance to law, against a great Syndicalist 
campaign to disarm the Regular Forces during a general 
strike ? 

It is necessary to talk thus plainly because it seems 
increasingly clear that it is the fixed determination of 
the Unionist Party to resort to force against the Throne 
and the whole civil and military power, and that no con- 
cession in the form and substance of the Home Rule 








Bill, no assurance, in word and in fact, that the rights of 
Ulster will be rigidly safeguarded, is of any avail. 
Now, before they are obliged to maintain the peace and 
good order of these realms by the only means of resisting 
a forcible invasion of them, Liberals should be quite 
clear in their own consciences and before the four 
nations that they have dealt fairly with Ulster. We 
have always argued in Tup Nation that something 
was due to her susceptibilities and to the peculiar 
character of her situation and her people. Ulster is the 
spoiled child of the Unionist system; and if she has 
never realized the idea of equal citizenship with her 
fellow-countrymen it is because she has never been asked 
to pursue it. What, then, does she require at our hands? 
She has never told us. She has only asked us to tear up 
the Home Rule Bill—that is to say, to refuse self-govern- 
ment to Nationalist Ireland. Now the Government has 
not conceded this demand, and cannot concede it, nor has 
rational Unionism ever called for it. But, if the fore- 
casts in the daily press are correct, the Prime Minister 
will on Monday announce that he is prepared to give 
Ulster the power to contract temporarily out of Home 
Rule. We say “ Ulster,’’ for the proposal that each 
county which can show a majority against inclusion can 
stand out of the scheme for a period of three years means 
that the four or six counties which are the real seat of 
Protestant Ulster need not, unless they choose, come 
under the Bill. 

We confess we see grave objections to this 
scheme, and if any optional exclusion of Ulster, 
or part of Ulster, were adopted, we should have 
much preferred the plan originally proposed in this 
journal, of allowing withdrawal after a fair trial of the 
Home Rule system. An incidental merit is that it must 
automatically eliminate the anti-federal features of the 
Bill, for it would clearly be impossible to maintain in 
Ireland two administrations of the Post Office and of the 
Customs. Against this gain to Imperial unity must be 
set the disadvantage that the exemption of four or six 
Irish counties from representation in Dublin slightly in- 
creases the Irish strength at Westminster, and pro tanto 
adds to the anomaly of a system under which Ireland will 
govern herself and yet turn the scale of power in the 
politics of Great Britain. Nor is this all. Under the 
arrangement to which the Cabinet have assented, it is 
possible that the Irish problem will remain for years 
the sport of British politics, and Ulster the tool of Con- 
servative intrigue. It seriously qualifies the power of 
the Parliament Act, and is a very obvious concession 
to the party which would destroy that measure for good 
and all. It leaves large minorities of Catholics and 
Protestants under an administration which will become 
increasingly distasteful to them, without the grand 
compensation of a united Ireland under whose banner 
such words as “ Nationalist’? and “ Unionist’’ must 
one day lose their meaning. But the advantages 
from Ulster’s point of view are obvious. She is 
under no immediate obligation to accept the Bill, and 
if a Conservative Government is in power three years 
hence, will not, unless she chooses, come under it even 
then. If such an administration is formed next year, the 
Bill can be torn up for good. If, again, Home Rule fails, 
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and becomes a cloak of religious and political wrong, 
it will fall of its own weight. All that Ulster has to 
face in the proximate future is that if Liberalism wins 
the next election and retains the people’s voice till 
1917, she may be asked to join her fellow-countrymen 
either in a position of full autonomy, such as this Bill 
really confers upon her, or more probably in a system of 
general devolution. How can the shadow of injustice 
creep into a fortress thus barred against it ? 

But it is not against injustice that the signatories of 
the manifesto raise the standard of civil war. It is ona 
matter of constitutional form. The Government, they 
say, will not “give the nation, either by means of a 
General Election or of a Referendum an opportunity of 
pronouncing judgment ’’ on the Home Rule Bill. By a 
General Election or a Referendum! The Referendum is 
a complete, a revolutionary, novelty in our Constitution. 
It is now to be rammed into our governing system under 
threat of civil war. Hardly less novel is the doctrine that 
a measure passed by Parliament requires endorsement by 
a General Election which would be a Referendum did we 
not know that by every electoral art the Unionist 
Party would contrive that Home Rule should not be its 
governing issue. Home Rule was, in fact, before 
the country in December, 1910. Mr. Asquith opened his 
campaign at the Albert Hall by declaring himself free 
to pass Home Rule. The Tory Party italicized this 
declaration by insisting that this was, in fact, the 
prime and the worst use he would make of his power. 
True, the House of Lords was the governing, and 
Home Rule the dependent, issue. Is it not so at this 
hour? And are we to have civil war because the emphasis 
was not reversed, and rather less was said of the first 
thing that a free Liberal Government would do and 
rather more of the instrument by which they sought to 
regain their freedom ? 

But the issue is narrower still. ‘“ Civil war and all 
its horrors,’’ say these excited aristocrats, soldiers, 
ecclesiastics, academicians, “ because you refuse us an 
election!’’ Supposing it were true? For how long does 
the Liberal bar last? What is the utmost period within 
which an indignant country need be held under the yoke 
of the Home Rule Act? 
Britain. Not a day so far as Ulster is concerned, for 
all the world knows that the Government will 
consult the electorate before the Act comes into 
effective operation. Not in any case for three years, 


A twelvemonth for Great 


so far as the great Orange centres are concerned, if 
such be their will. If the country, then, thinks with 
Lord Roberts and Lord Milner, the incoming Govern- 
ment of 1915 will retain the power of a complete 
reversal of Home Rule and an immediate step 
Without a blow, 
Ulster can re-occupy the petty throne which shuts her off 
from nationhood, and Nationalist Ireland be re-sentenced 


backwards to the Unionist system. 


to her old servitude. Civil war, rather than wait the 
turn of the year! 

The Government will sign the doom of Liberalism 
and of democracy if they yield an inch to this policy. 
Ulster is really not concerned in it, save as catspaw, for 
if it is possible to argue that she will be oppressed under 
the Bill, her remedy is assured her before the 
book of her injuries can possibly be opened. The 





force pushing these men into the path of open 
sedition is tho rancor of a powerful caste, accus- 
tomed to have power, chafing under an eight years’ 
absence from it, and a prospect that it may never really 
return to them under a system which brings them at 
last to a clear confrontation with democracy and 
yields them just so much power of making good their 
case as the battle of the polls yields them, and no more. 
The fight is not against-Home Rule. The Tory Party 
cares little for Home Rule and less for Ulster. The 
victim that it craves is the Parliament Act. The power 
of the House of Lords was the issue in 1910. It is the 
issue to-day, and what we have to meet is simply the 
last charge of the army formed in 1909, under the same 
leaders, for the defeat of the Budget. If the Government 
are wise they will not fight this battle alone. They will 
throw themselves on the whole democracy of the four 
countries, whether it call itself Labor, or Radical, or 
Nationalist, and call for the power to erect out of the 
ruin of privilege a true modern State. 





SOUTH AFRICA AND BRITISH LIBERALISM. 


NEITHER the case of the South African Government as 
presented to their Parliament nor the speeches of the 
“deportees,’’ so generously despatched by Mr. Smuts 
to these shores, shed much light upon the amazing 
drama of illegality in the Transvaal. It still remains 
unintelligible why, with the terrible events of last July 
fresh in their memory, the administration should have 
hurried on a ‘‘ retrenchment’’ policy upon the rail- 
roads, which was certain to be taken by the Labor Party 
as a challenge to the combat. For, with the white labor 
market in its present glutted state, dismissal from the 
railway was nothing else than a sentence to unemploy- 
ment and starvation. Again, after the policy of the 
general strike was announced, there is nothing to explain 
the necessity of the proclamation of martial law. The 
Burgher forces had already been assembled by operation 
of the Peace Preservation Act, and if further strength 
were needed, the Imperial troops, brought into use last 
summer, were again available. Mr. Smuts’s plea that 
the utilization of these forces within the limits of the 
ordinary laws would not have sufficed to cope with the 
situation is entirely unconvincing. Though a railway 
strike in such a country is necessarily a very serious 
event, there is no reason to suppose that the workers on 
the Rand or on the railroads would have the heroism to 
cut themselves off from all food supplies and starve to 
death in order to punish the Government. Why, one 
of the arguments upon which Mr. Smuts lays most stress, 
is the fact that out of some 25,000 white miners, only 
2,500 voted for the strike. His main contention is that 
a small, truculent minority coerced the reluctant majority 
into coming out. If that were the case, surely the over- 
whelming forces he had at his command would have been 
able to restore confidence to the pacific majority of workers, 
and to maintain order without the abolition of all forms 
of law. For Mr. Smuts brings no evidence to show that 
there was any endeavor during this trouble to stir up the 
Kaffirs. The Kaffirs were well in hand. The only defence 
of martial law made by him which carries any weight 
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is his admission that he could not have punished the 
Labor leaders if their guilt had to be proved by those 
legal processes which the wisdom of ages has evolved as 
the best safeguards of justice. The language used to 
explain why he was compelled to strain all preceding 
illegality of martial law in order to deport the nine men 
deserves quotation. “If someone were to ask him as a 
lawyer what these men’s crime was, he would be at a loss 
to legally define it. But there was no doubt of their 
having conspired against society, and their crime had 
been accompanied by acts of violence unprecedented in 
this country. Their crime was really high treason. Their 
present criminal law did not touch the novel and extra- 
ordinary conditions which then prevailed. If these 
people had been indicted, the result would have been that 
they would never have been convicted.’’ In other words, 
Mr. Smuts claims for the Executive the perpetual right to 
over-ride all existing law, in accordance with some 
‘higher law ’’ of which he is the sole interpreter! 

It looks at first sight as if the action of the Govern- 
ment were a reckless freak of arbitrary temper. But there 
is an interesting article in the current ‘“‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ”’ which suggests a more intelligible meaning for this 
behavior. The writer, Mr. William Blane, an ex- 
perienced mine-manager, gives a clear clue to the present 
and future capitalist policy on the Rand. The great 
drawback to the most profitable exploitation of the 
mines is “ the inefficiency and the excessive cost of labor.’ 
Though the working costs have been brought down some 
50 per cent. in the last few years, they are still far too 
high. At present 17s. to 18s. a ton, they ought to be 
brought down to about 12s., so as to produce a maximum 
output. This means a reduced wage-rate, an object that 
can only be achieved by the substitution of colored labor 
for most of the work of skill and superintendence at 
present done by expensive white labor. Capable depart- 
mental managers could, he insists, run a mine with 
colored labor only. The white miner has been kept on 
and paid high wages “ for purely sentimental considera- 
tions.’’ Now, if, as he avers, this has long been recog- 
nized by the leaders of industry, their white labor policy 
is evident. They will strive to break down any labor 
organization which supports the existing monopoly of 
“white men’s jobs,” and will endeavor to substitute 
trained colored labor at “ moderate ’’ wages for the white 
labor from Scotland and Cornwall which now costs from 
15s. to Ll aday. By this means not only will they effect 
a great reduction in labor cost; but, as Mr. Blane ex- 
plains, by offering inducements to colored laborers to rise 
into the higher grades of mine service, they will attract 
to the mines a much larger and, what is still more im- 
portant, a more permanent, supply of Kaffir labor. 
Labor will be cheaper, discipline better, output larger, 
and profits higher. 

This is the natural policy of the mine-owners. But 
why should the Government play in with it? The answer 
seems tolerably plain. There is, indeed, no reason to 
attribute to the Government a direct understanding with 
the “ Rand capitalists.” But it is possible that, without 
any express collusion, the interests of the Boer Govern- 
ment should happen to march with that of the 
capitalists, so as to bring about a course of conduct 












advantageous to both. Now it is as evidently advan- 
tageous to the Boer Government to crush the Labor 
Party, which is a political as well as an economic instru- 
ment, as it is to the mine-owners. Neither the educated 
Dutchman of the towns nor the farmer of the veld 
has any more real sympathy with the manual wage- 
earners than have the professional and yeoman classes 
in this country. He has less. For the brand of the 
despised Kaffir is set upon all manual labor. In particu- 
lar, the British miner and the whole cosmopolitan riff- 
raff of the Rand have been and still remain objects of 
contempt to the Boers, who feel themselves to be the 
rightful owners and rulers of South Africa. This 
feeling was exacerbated by the war, and it would be 
foolish to ignore it as a political and economic factor. 
Messrs. Botha and Smuts have their natural share of 
this arbitrary temper of a landed aristocracy long 
accustomed to live by and upon the labor of servile 
colored people. There is no room, according to their 
view, for an organized party of free white workers, setting 
a bad example of liberty and licence to the Kaffirs, 
and introducing awkward problems into politics. 
They would therefore be readily induced to seize or 
make an opportunity of popular alarm, which could 
enable them to ‘‘ teach a lesson ’’ to the labor organizers. 
Moreover, this policy coincides with that of the capitalists 
in two important ways. The large and profitable work- 
ing of the mines means sound and abundant revenue for 
the Government. For Ministers are well aware that 
gold and diamonds are not only the main sources of 
wealth but are the most amenable to taxation. The 
cheaper labor policy of the mine-owners is therefore quite 
agreeable to the Government. Finally, neither the 
capitalists nor the Government desire to see a numerous 
and strongly-organized body of working-class voters 
intruding into politics ideas imported from England, 
America, or Australia. With the Boer Government this 
is not entirely a question of labor politics. It is partly 
a desire to maintain the numerical superiority of the 
Dutch by reducing the employment of imported British 
labor in the mines and railways. 

This conjunction of motives has driven the Botha 
Government to the series of steps which have outraged 
the sense of justice in this country. To many there seems 
a touch of insolence in the dumping of these untried 
criminals upon our shores. It is a repudiation not merely 
of all the political, but of all the moral, significance 
of Empire. The acceptance of Mr. Smuts’s unsupported 
talk of a Syndicalist conspiracy by Mr. Harcourt, 
coupled with his Imperial 
citizenship, will doubtless encourage Mr. Smuts in fresh 
endeavors to establish in his country all those 
laws for repressing combination and other liberties of 
the laboring classes which formerly defiled our Statute 
Book. We are told to mind our own business, that the 
British Empire ensures not even a minimum standard 
of civilized government, and that a self-governing 
dominion is free to play havoc with freedom and justice 
if it chooses. This is the tone taken towards British 
Liberalism, which gave South Africa the liberty it has 
used to crush liberty. So be it. But that any Govern- 
ment calling itself Liberal should pass unmodified an 
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“ Indemnity Bill’’ which incidentally declares a sentence 
of perpetual banishment on British citizens guiltless of 
crime, is more than we can bring ourselves to believe, 
for a Government which took such a course must auto- 
matically dissolve partnership with British Labor. There- 
fore we look with confidence to Mr. Harcourt and his 
colleagues to secure the necessary change in Clause 
4. There is another point on which a self-respecting 
Imperial Government might give significance to 
“advice’’ to South Africa. At no distant time 
this Dominion Government will invite us to hand over to 
its tender mercies the natives of Basutoland and 
Bechuanaland. 


its 


Have we no Imperial obligation in 
respect of the safety and good treatment of these wards? 
Might not Mr. Harcourt venture to whisper to General 
Botha and Mr. Smuts that it may be difficult to per- 
suade the Imperial Parliament to confide these prosperous 
and peaceful natives to the charge of a Government which 
was prepared on the least provocation to shed all the 
safeguards and pledges it has given for good ad- 
ministration? The South African Government wants 
these native States. We shall neve: be justified in giving 
them until we have had some evidence of its capacity 
for just dealing. 





OUR PRESENT DISCONTENTS. 


Mr. GALswortuy’s passionate letter to the ‘“ Times ’”’ is 
an interesting event and an interesting symptom. Of 
the writers of our time, he represents more than anybody 
else the indignation excited by the wrongs, as Mr. Wells 
represents the indignation excited by the inefficiency, of 
our civilization. Looking round the world he lives in, 
he sees a number of oppressions and cruelties about 
which there is practically no question. It is admitted 
that they exist, and it is admitted that they are curable. 
Then he looks to Parliament, and he sees incessant 
debate and interminable repetitions ; the old party attack 
and the old party reply; month after month of weary 
struggle, while all the time the evils that seem to him 
so ready for treatment are left to grow and fester. “ All 
the time,’’ as he puts it in his eloquent letter, “the 
fires of this misery, that could, most of them, so easily 
be put out, are raging, and the reek thereof is going 
up.”’ 

We all know the answers that spring to the lips of 
the regular politician. Is it a small thing, he will say, 
whether Ireland is governed by Ireland or by England, 
whether the House of Commons is its own master, or 
whether it has to depend on the pleasure of the House 
of Lords? The fundamental evil of society, he wil) zo 
on to say, if he is a Radical, is the wrong distribution 
of wealth, and that evil defies any remedy but those 
remedies that are regarded as the violent shaking of 
established institutions and vested interests. Party 
warfare and social progress are therefore more closely 
related than they may appear. Moreover, he will add, 
we must not forget that something has been done amid 
all these distractions for some of the particular causes 
Mr. Galsworthy pleads. The House of Commons that 
spends the time of the nation wrangling over Welsh 


Disestablishment, has put the Trade Boards Act on the 





Statute Book. Party politics, however arid they may 
seem in certain lights, are not all oratory, strategy, 
and fighting for fighting’s sake. 

All this is true and very proper, but it does not, we 
think, dispose of Mr. Galsworthy’s case. The measures 
that have occupied the time of Parliament during the last 
three years seem to us, of course, highly important and 
necessary. To pass the Parliament Act and to pass 
Home Rule is to free the energies of reform from great 
and powerful obstacles, and it is not surprising that the 
struggle for so important an advance should be pro- 
tracted, and that every foot of the way should be keenly 
and bitterly contested by a party that dreads the 
changes of the future even more than the changes of 
to-day. But great and valuable as are these reforms, we 
are still confronted by Mr. Galsworthy’s main question, 
which is not so much, Why does Parliament do A and 
leave B undone? but rather, Why cannot Parliament so 
arrange its business and its life as to find time and scope 
for reforms that are outside the questions of Party? “TI 
am not one of those who believe that we can do without 
party, but I do see and I do say that party measures 
absorb too much of the time that our common humanity 
demands for the redress of crying shames.’’ Put in this 
form, Mr. Galsworthy’s protest is an appeal for considera- 
tion of the best way of making Parliament useful and 
efficient, and it is an appeal that represents a large and 
important body of opinion.- The feeling that breaks out 
in his letter is in the air. 

If anybody looks at the conditions of Parliamentary 
work a century ago, and compares those conditions with 
our own, he will be struck by one great difference. The 
Government of the day did the governing, but a great 
part of the legislation was done by private members. 
Social reform of the kind Mr. Galsworthy has in view 
has been largely the work of private members; Romilly, 
Bennet, Whitbread, Wilberforce, the first Sir Robert 
Peel, Sadler, Fielden, Ashley, are names that occur to the 
mind in the history of the reform of law and prisons, or 
slavery, black and white. In those days private members 
had time. To-day, the private member has no time. If 
Ashley were in the House of Commons now he would be 
powerless unless he had a piece of luck in the ballot and 
great luck in the later stages of his Bill. Under modern 
conditions legislation as well as governing is the business 
of the Government. This change means in part that 
social reform is recognized as having greater importance, 
that the old atmosphere of fatalism and Jaissez faire is 
gone, and that we look more and more to the State not 
only for the control of this or that department of life, 
but for the source and inspiration of our laws. Private 
enterprise has lost ground in the making of laws as in the 
making of roads or the business of insurance. 

Now, at the present moment we see this changed 
system working badly. It works badly, because the work 
to be done has grown immensely, and the form and pro- 
cedure of Parliamentary life are largely governed by 
obsolete ideas and traditions—that were suitable to times 
when Parliament only touched a few questions—by 
methods of party, made more rigid and binding than 
ever in the past. The results are, first, that there is no 
time or scarcely any time for Bills that are not Govern- 
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ment Bills; secondly, that Bills are not properly dis- 
cussed ; thirdly, that the working of a Bill when it has 
become an Act is not watched as it ought to be to see 
The idea 
underlying Parliamentary discussion is largely the idea 
inherited from the great constitutional struggles of the 
past that our politics are, in Mr. Balfour’s description, 
‘organized quarrel.”’ instead of being 
A division when the Whips 
are put on is, in many cases, a farce, and yet in how 
many divisions are the Whips kept out of it? Precious 
days are spent in full-dress debates, recrimination and 
quotations flying across the floor that inspirit or depress 
the rank and file but contribute nothing to the value of 
the Bill that emerges from these conflicts. Parliament 
is trying to combine the character of a debating society 
with that of a legislating machine, and as the business 
and subject-matter of Government grow, the strain 
becomes intolerable. 


where it is unjust and where it is defective. 


Discussion, 
deliberative, is polemical. 


In theory, there are six or seven 
hundred men giving their ideas and votes, and in practice 
all legislation comes from the Government except for a 
few Bills chosen, not because of their intrinsic import- 
ance, but because their introducer has been lucky in the 
ballot; and the six or seven hundred cannot vote and 
speak without considering how these votes and speeches 
will affect a number of other issues than those under 
discussion. Having deprived the Ashleys of their oppor- 
tunities for legislation, we have to find scope for their 
usefulness under this system. At present they cannot 
even speak or vote freely. 

It seems to us that the time has come for recognizing 
that the House of Commons is mainly the place for 
debate and action, and the country the theatre for 
polemical oratory. At present, the proceedings open with 
the King’s Speech that outlines prospective Bills and 
reports on foreign relations. The debate that follows 
revolves largely round by-elections, and the echoes of 
platform speeches and recriminations. The business of 
Government is presented for criticism in the form of 
Departmental Estimates, submitted as a rule under great 
pressure of time, and in such a way that the House of 
Commons can only express 
removing the Government itself. 


its disapprobation by 

The Minister is there 
to defend his Department, and his critics have to show 
cause, not merely for correcting an abuse or an anomaly, 
but for driving outthe Government often of their own side. 
Under our system, much of our legislation will emanate 
from officials, and it is specially necessary that such 
proposals should be discussed and debated freely; but 
the tendency to make every measure introduced by a 
Minister an occasion for a vote of confidence is on the 
increase. The idea of organized quarrel permeates and 
penetrates procedure, and the atmosphere of free and dis- 
interested deliberation is conspicuously lacking. But 
what the country wants in an Insurance Bill is not that 
this or that party should score, but that it should be 
made as good as possible, and that when its inevitable 
defects and injustices come to light, they should be 
remedied as quickly and effectively as possible. Ono 
Minister may be incompetent, another slothful, a third 
in the hands of reactionary officials or powerful interests. 
But nothing short of an earthquake can get rid of him or 





shake life into his Department. In the House of Com- 
mons in this condition, the amour propre of a Minister 
is more important than the interests he neglects. The 
control of the House of Commons is a phantom. 

We should like to see that control recognized by 
a fundamental change in the relation of the Government 
to the House of Commons. The first business on the 
meeting of Parliament should be a very full and careful 
review of the work of the several departments, and the 
main facts of social] life as reflected in the reports of 
those departments. This review might be presented by 
the Prime Minister, and it should be followed by a dis- 
cussion entirely free in its character. In this way public 
health, wages, industrial peace, housing, accidents, 
factory life, shipping life, the treatment of employees 
by the railways, and all the various aspects of life that 
are covered by our modern departments would be brought 
before the notice of Parliament. One member would 
raise one topic, another another, and it should be under- 
stood that the debate was a free debate, and any division 
a free division. At present any discussion in which 
private members supporting the Government criticize 
a department for omissions er for blunders is a 
piece of reciprocal bluffing. The Minister knows that tire 
members will draw the line at deposing the Government ; 
the members know that the Minister will draw the line 
somewhere in whitewashing his department. If the 
whole field of administration came up for review, without 
any implications of this kind, abuses that are now 
dragged out by one party and defended by the other 
would be exposed in the ordinary way of business, and 
remedies would be discussed. The House of Commons 
would be a deliberative body, and it would deliberate 
under proper conditions, not in a couple of hours conceded 
on one evening after bargaining between the Whips. If 
such a system prevailed we should not have such 
anomalies as the ignorance of the House of Commons of 
the working of the railway settlement of 1907, from that 
year down to the outbreak of the general strike in the 
summer of 1911. Men like Ashley would have their 
chance. They would be able to bring up this or that 
grievance, and the need for legislation here or amend- 
ment there. The House of Commons would give a lead 
for social legislation ; this discussion and not the fluke of 
the ballot would decide what measures should be intro- 
duced, and we should get the benefit of the knowledge and 
experience of departments on one hand, and on the other 
the knowledge and experience of life that are so necessary 
to supplement and correct official ideas. Reforms would 
no longer have to become party reforms in order to make 
their way, and the House of Commons would have a life 
and a purpose of its own. 





THE CHANCES OF THE ALBANIAN 
KINGDOM. 
Five princes from European houses went in the last 
century to found dynasties in the Balkans, and two of 
them failed. It is this exciting evenness of the odds 
which bids fair to make the journey of Prince William 
of Wied this week to his Albanian throne the romantic 
beginning of a moving adventure, Will his subjects in 
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the end dethrone him as the Greeks dethroned King 
Otto, or will one of the protecting Powers, dissatisfied 
with its client, kidnap him and deport him, as Russia 
deported Alexander of Battenberg? A nice student of 
the odds and probabilities who looked at the cases of 
Bulgaria and Greece would conclude that precedent is 
all in favor of the success of the second prince. The first 
is but the pioneer, who breaks the stony ground. But 
Prince William may, if he pleases, resolve to imitate the 
re-assuring Roumanian model. He has gone to Durazzo, 
we may be sure, prepared to face rebellions, to dissolve 
provisional governments, to battle with ‘‘ sacred 
legions,’’ and, it may be, to face that common risk of 
the trade which ended King George’s career with a pistol 
shot. A man must have a stout heart and some self- 
confidence who braves these things, and he who has these 
qualities is already on the road to success. For our part, 
we see no reason to fear a harsher series of complications 
in Albania than beset the other Balkan States. None 
of them began with the barometer set fair. Greece by 
some miracle survived a generation of factions and 
treasons, brigandage and highwayman’s politics, which 
would have brought an established State to ruin in a 
twelvemonth. Servia has only lately settled by assassina- 
tion a conflict of dynasties which had clouded her whole 
development. Bulgaria had to brave from the first the 
enmity of her Russian patron, and the jealousy of all 
her neighbors. Primitive and turbulent as the Albanians 
are, there is among them a bigger leaven of educated 
men than Servia could boast at her start. Greece was 
certainly no more orderly in the days of Odysseus and 
Kolokotrones. The distant cynic may demonstrate with 
unassailable theoretic cogency that Albania possesses none 
of the makings of a stable State. But that cynic’s 
grandfather said precisely the same things about the other 
Balkan kingdoms, and he was no less plausible and per- 
haps no less wrong. The only really anxious question for 
Albania is whether the modern Europe of telegraphs and 
newspapers will be as patient while Albania is making 
her troubled experiments as the world was in the more 
leisurely century that watched the furious infancy of her 
neighbors. 

It is true that Albania will have to wrestle with 
some difficulties which did not beset the older Balkan 
States. They all possessed a national church which had 
been, under the Turks, the foundation of their unity. 
She must contrive to reconcile Moslems and Catholics and 
Orthodox. They, in the main, cut the knot of their 
Moslem problem by a ruthless process of dispossession. 
In Albania the Moslems are the majority, and they are 
also the ruling caste. But even this difficulty is less 
serious than it sounds. The Albanian Moslem is not 
made of the stiff unyielding metal of the average Balkan 
“Turk.”” He is an Albanian before he is a Moslem. 
His religion sits lightly on him, and has never schooled 
him to the passive conservatism of his nominal faith. 
He has never become in his habits of thought an 
Asiatic. He never assimilated the social customs of the 
Turks, and in the South, at least, he usually belongs to 
the heretical Bektashi sect, which preaches tolerance 
and, in its secret rites, is credibly suspected of renouncing 
the Prophet. The Catholics of the North are too simple, 
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and in the Balkans too isolated, to have acquired a 
dangerous arrogance of creed. The real difficulty begins 
only with the Orthodox Albanians of the South, who 
have learned in their churches and schools to consider 
themselves as Greeks. If they are in the mass much 
the most advanced section of this interesting race, they 
are also the section which has most to gain from order. 
Their present rebellious mood will not survive a revival 
of trade. For the rest, one may doubt whether the 
picturesque primitiveness of the Northern clans is really 
a handicap to the new State. Their turbulence is far 
from being anarchical. They slavishly obey their tradi- 
tional code, and their practice of the blood-feud, so far 
from betraying an indifference to law, is, in fact, a 
pathetic observance of a tyrannical custom. Their 
deepest instinct is a reverence for authority, whether it 
be of chief, or father, or elder brother. To those above 
them in years or station they have been schooled in an 
unquestioning observance. A society organized on this 
profoundly Conservative plan may be ruled from above. 
Every instinct in the Albanian nature has called out for 
a King. Prince William will not have to contend with 
the egalitarian and democratic sentiment which, in one 
phase or another, dominates Greeks, Bulgarians, and 
Servians. He will find a race awaiting him which likes 
to obey, venerates birth, and idealizes kings. If he has 
imagination and tact, he may succeed in doing by his 
moral authority what all.the policemen and soldiers of 
Europe would fail to do if they relied on force alone. 
Twenty years hence he may be the constitutional king of 
an educated people which will govern itself by discussion. 
Meanwhile, he must rule by winning to his side the feudal 
instinct of clans which are as primitive as the Myrmidons 
before Troy. 

Like all its Balkan neighbors, Albania started with 
an anxious question of frontiers. The Powers have done 
their work of demarcation neither very well nor very ill, 
and, indeed, the circumstances admitted only of an un- 
satisfactory compromise. The decision to create an in- 
dependent Albania we have always regarded as inevit- 
able. The alternative was to allow its partition between 
Greeks and Servians. Neither of them would have 
respected the national identity of this attractive and very 
individual race. The Greeks would have set to work with 
a certain subtlety to assimilate the Albanians, relying 
mainly on the attraction and prestige of their superior 
culture. The process would have been painful to the 
minority of awakened and educated Albanians, which has 
begun in the last generation to cultivate their language 
and to aspire to a place among the nations of Europe. 
But the mass of the people would have acquiesced, and 
A Servian 
conquest, on the other hand, would have been a ruthless 


would have suffered no grievous violence. 


process of subjugation and extermination, carried out by 
the army with fire and sword. Europe has rightly inter- 
vened to prevent this horror, and having done so, there 
could be no question of surrendering the whole South to 
the Greeks. If an Albania is to exist, it cannot thrive 
save by including within it its more civilized and 
prosperous regions. 

From a racial standpoint the new Albania is 
all but absolutely homogeneous. Save for a stray 
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Slav village in the North and some scattered Vlach 
settlements in the South, the whole principality is solidly 
Albanian by the tests of race and mother-tongue. The 
grievance, indeed, from a racial standpoint is all 
the. other way. Servia and Montenegro have acquired 
a large considerable towns in 
which the population was by a two-thirds majority 
Albanian. Epirus, which falls to Greece, 
Albanian, though here the process of 
assimilation is so nearly complete that it may be said 
to be morally Greek. 


area and_ several 


is also 
largely 


In any event, the Albanians who 
fall to Greece will have little to regret; they will not 
be harried and exterminated like their luckless brethren 
on Servian territory. For our part, we are satisfied that 
the Powers decided wisely in assigning Coritsa and 
Arghyrocastro to Albania, in spite of the fact that their 
Christian population is partially Hellenized. It is 
Albanian by race and mother-tongue, and while the 
Christian minority in the South is, to a great extent, but 
by no means solidly, Philhellenic, the Moslem majority is 
as decidedly Albanian. The protests which have come 
from this region were doubtless in part sincere; there is 
an ardent Greek party among these Southern Albanians. 
But as certainly some of these protests were forced, and 
expressed nothing but the timidity of an unarmed popu- 
lation during the Greek military occupation. One need 
not as yet take the stories from Athens about the bloody 
resistance which Greek or pro-Greek volunteers are pre- 
paring, too literally or too tragically. To all appearance, 
M. Venizelos is loyally discouraging this movement, and 
it will not in the long run be formidable unless it is 
covertly fomented by Greece. It ought to be met only 
The best way to subdue 
it is to re-assure these Helienized Albanians that they 
will enjoy full liberty for their schools and churches, and 
that Prince William’s Dutch officers will secure to them 
their liberties and their property. 


in the last necessity by arms. 


Albania will win the 
loyalty and co-operation of this valuable Hellenized 
element only by developing a civilization of her own. 
These men have all learned to speak Albanian at the 
cradle. They consider themselves Greeks only because 
Greek culture is a proud possession, while Albania has 
been hitherto a step-child among the nations. With the 
aid to which she is entitled from Europe, she ought to be 
able to develop the qualities in which this gifted race 
is rich. It produces clever craftsmen, industrious work- 
men, and “ intellectuals ’’ 
devotion. 


who show a rare capacity of 
It has, above all, a tradition of honor and 
chivalry. On such an endowment a race may build a 
future. 





A Hondon Biarp. 

THE governing fact in the situation is, no doubt, 
that the Nationalist leaders have accepted the suggested 
scheme for an optional exclusion of Irish counties which 
the Prime Minister will bring forward on Monday as 
the grand concession to Ulster, and the basis of 
a treaty of peace. I am bound to add the 
opinion that the Ulster Unionists will reject it, 
and that Mr. Bonar Law, on behalf of the party, 





will follow Ulster’s lead. That is a very different 
thing from saying that this decision represents the 


feeling of British Conservatism as a whole. A 
section of English Unionists would, undoubtedly, 
he prepared to come to terms. But, as things 


stand, we may find that the House of Lords will 
decline to give the Bill a second reading, and that it will, 
therefore, be passed in its present form under the Parlia- 
ment Act. The Conservative calculation—fed by a 
series of hints and promptings in their party newspapers 
—is that this will enforce a General Election in the 
summer or the autumn. Against this stands the firm 
determination of the Liberal Party to veto any such 
solution. It would imply the complete defeat of the 
Parliament Act, which the new concession to Ulster 
largely qualifies as a working instrument. The party has 
been given to understand that this Parliament would last 
to 1915, when the Plural Voting Bill would be passed, 
and they consider that an earlier election would be a mere 
It would be folly into the bar- 
Ulster would “ arrange ”’ its disturbances accord- 


payment of blackmail. 
gain. 
ingly, and the election would take place amid a fusillade 
of outrages. On the other hand, one can hardly imagine 
a continuous organization of violence lasting from the 


passing of the Bill until 1915. 


TueEnreE is still, indeed, a good deal of half-malicious 
suggestion that the King is pressing for such a solution. 
Much sympathy is felt for him. He is in a more 
critical position than any in which his predecessors found 
themselves for very many years. The advice he gets in 
his immediate surroundings is not always well-informed 
or free from direct party bias. Not all parties do 


justice to his high-mindedness and his desire to 


be fair and constitutional. Apparently his personal 
inclination has been to press for a conference on 
the whole question of devolution. But now that a 
solution of principle is barred—and in the present state 
of parties is impossible—it would be the direst error to 
press the King forward in a direction which would 
bring him into conflict with his Ministers. Such a 
conflict is, indeed, unthinkable. 


foolish, ill-meaning people advise it and scheme for it. 


But a great many 


Onty a recent traveller on ships and in lands where 
leisured Britons meet (as I have been) could, I think, do 
justice to the feeling of reckless exultation which the 
deportation of the “ nine ’’ has awakened among men who 
employ and “ possess.’”’ ‘‘ When are we going to follow 
Botha’s lead?’’ ‘“ Undesirable aliens—that’s what they 
all are.’’ “If Australia had done this twenty years ago 
she would have been a different country to-day.’’ (This 
from an old Australian.) I remember nothing like the 
passion for reprisals—for “ having it out ’’ with the labor 
movement and its leaders—for which this one lawless act 
is responsible. The element of lawlessness was, indeed, 
pushed aside as quite irrelevant. “No law! Then we 
must make law, or do without it,’’ was the easy mental 
shift of Botha’s British or Colonial following. British 
Liberalism seems curiously calm over the incident. I 
wonder whether its leaders quite realize what appetites it 
has unchained. 
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THE Ministry seems to outer view to be a good deal 
strengthened and harmonized by the new adjustment of 
posts. In his first speech as President of the Board of 
Trade the other night, Mr. Burns struck the right note, 
and, for once, was satisfactorily abused by the 
reactionary anti-industrial type of Tory—the type, as 
Mr. Burns says (mixing his life-saving appliances) 
which, if it is ever to be plucked like a brand from the 
burning, will have to catch hold of a pretty strong life- 
line. So far, the Solicitor-General has enjoyed only 
two opportunities of showing up effectively in his new 
position, but on both occasions—the first in a set con- 
troversial speech, the other in a spirited yet urbane little 
tussle with Sir Robert Finlay on a point of legal 
casuistry—his brilliant diatribe and agreeable air of 
unshakable self-reliance, revealed the addition to the 
Treasury Bench of a debating force of first-class power. 


Last Sunday’s demonstration on behalf of the 
Deported Nine was certainly a very big, imposing, 
massive affair. The “army with banners’’ stretched 
along the Embankment from Westminster to Blackfriars 
Bridge before the start. The woman suffrage demon- 
stration of 1911 was perhaps better organized, and 
more brilliant; but I doubt if there has ever been 
a thicker, more homogeneous crowd at any political 
gathering in Hyde Park, looking quite back to the 
suffrage demonstration of 1885. Nearly all the marchers 
were working men and women, chiefly from the trade- 
union classes. There was some good chaff, especially of the 
lordly beings who watched the procession from the club 
windows of Pall Mall and Piccadilly. “Hullo, Algy, 
when are you going to do a bit of work?”’ “ Filled up 
your insurance card since you was unemployed, my 
lord?’’—so ran the ironic questions. One elderly 
sportsman, with a very shiny hat, cocked at a lively angle, 
was besieged at a club door by sellers of the “ Herald.’’ 
“Here you are, Lord Tomnoddy! Will Dyson’s latest 
drawin’ of the Fat Man! Do you a deal o’ good! 
Halfpenny won’t hurt the likes 0’ you!’’ The return 
stare was really a little masterpiece of the art of 
looking through a human being without apparent 
knowledge of his existence. 


I sHOULD point to Mr. Sidney Low if I were asked 
to name an almost solitary survivor of*the once powerful 
(and useful) intellectual clan known as the Liberal- 
Conservatives. Especially, therefore, does one welcome a 
new edition of that excellently sober and balanced book, 
“The Governance of England,’’ for its introduction on 
the Parliament Act, the House of Lords, and the function 
of Second Chambers in general. I advise those who take 
the view that the limitation of the veto of the House 
of Lords introduced a revolutionary or even a very novel 
change into our political order, to read Mr. Low’s clear, 
if guarded, view to the contrary, and his further con- 
clusion that even the abolition of the Lords—which he 
does not think likely—would have no such effect. 
Not less interesting is Mr. Low’s careful appre- 


ciation of the increasing power of the inner 


| 


Cabinet and of the Prime Minister. On this Mr. 


Low makes the interesting incidental comment 
that the Royal Proclamation of 1905, which gave 
‘‘our Prime Minister’’ (then Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman) a regular status and precedence next after 
the two Archbishops merely marked a real shifting of the 
balance of political forces in this country. As to the 
Table of Precedency, I wonder how many of my readers 
know that it now stands as follows :— 

The King, 

The Prince of Wales, 

Other Royalties, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, 

The Lord Chancellor, 

The Archbishop of York, 

The Prime Minister. 
The remainder of the peers and the Royal Household 
thus come behind the man who is the most powerful 
Minister in any modern State. Not, perhaps, a matter 
of slight significance. 


GenErE’s farewell to the ballet will excite many 
delightful remembrances of her art. She came in at a 
period when the world was tiring of the mechanics of 
the Milanese school of dancing, and longed for something 
freer and more individual. This was precisely the element 
which Genée supplied. She was as accurate and brilliant 
in her technique as any of her predecessors, and no one 
could say of her, as one would say of the sentimental 
slobbering of some later performers, that her steps 
were wrong or faulty. But she added a lightness and 
purity of method, and a charm of expression, which were 
all her own. The poetry of modern dancing came to its 
prime with the Russians and Poles ; no other nationalities 
could indeed have expressed it. But Genée was a true 
forerunner, and it has always seemed to me as possible 
to combine delight in her and in Pavlova’s art as it is to 


unite a love of Mozart to a passion for Beethoven. 


I sez that the tributes to Dr. Jessopp make little 


mention of his gifts as a schoolmaster. Yet they were 


‘ 


remarkable, though he never had a “‘ great’’ school in 
which to exercise them. His physical qualifications were 
pre-eminent. He was extremely handsome, of a stature 
and mien to impress school-boys as Arnold impressed 
Rugby ; and for beauty and sonority his voice equalled, I 
think, Gladstone’s. I shall never forget his reading of 
the Collect, ‘‘ Lighten our darkness,’’ with which he used to 
close the afternoon school, so that to an imaginative boy 
the growing gloom of a winter’s day seemed shot through 
with spiritual light. He used this great natural 
endowment with special effect in the teaching of the 
classics, for he insisted on impressing us with the music 
of Homeric and Horatian verse before he allowed us to 
worry out its sense. Among many such lessons, I recall 


the magnificent roll of his voice in the famous line :— 


Secvn Se xAayy) yéver’ dpyvpéowo Bidro. 





Jessopp treated all literature as one, and led us 
| naturally from Homer and Aéschylus to Shakespeare and 
Milton, while he would patiently take our stilted school- 
boy English to pieces and mould it before our eyes into 
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the easy, idiomatic style which was his own. A tender 
heart lay beneath his Olympian majesty of bearing, and 
made him a true parent to many a fledgling mind. 

A WavyFarER. 





THE LAST OF THE PHARAOHS. 


Ir would be impertinence in a mere tourist such as I have 
been for some pleasant weeks to say in public whether 
he thinks the government of Egypt bad or good. But he 
may, perhaps, be permitted the more limited observation 
that the political genius of Britain has never invented 
or adapted anything quite so unlike itself. Here is a 
country with a popular, interesting, and very human 
Englishman as its actual head, which possesses neither 
a Constitution, nor a true Code of Law, nor a real Parlia- 
ment, nor a free press. Here, again, is a highly 
characteristic Eastern soil, which every day yields up some 
fresh token of its wonderful past, and yet lacks an Oriental 
Monarchy. Here is a British Governor without even a 
Council. Here is a sort of a Sultan with little power and 
with nominal responsibility. Here is a soldier with all 
power and no responsibility either to British or to 
Egyptian citizenship. Lord Kitchener’s rule may 
be given many kinds of nick-name. Its Liberal 
critics style it government by Sergeant-Major. Its 
native friends think of its head, and are encouraged 
by him so to think of him, as a Grand Cadi under 
the Palm Tree. All the pomp of Egyptian rule 
centres round the Khedivial Palace. All its effective 
instruments flow to and from the Kasr-el-Doubara. The 
Khedive has probably shot his last bolt, for Lord 
Kitchener has crushed his appeal to the Sultan over the 
reform which transferred the administration of the Wakfs, 
or ecclesiastical trusts, to Ministerial hands. It is un- 
fortunate that an able, and in early life a promising, 
man should be so small a factor in the manage- 
ment of his country’s affairs. But the fault does not 
wholly, or perhaps chiefly, lie with the British 
Agent. In an Eastern country, of all others, unity of 
control is essential. And unity at least there is. Lord 
Kitchener exercises it, in the main, by the method of 
“‘ authoritative advice.’’ He ‘‘ advised ’’ the Khedive to 
yield on the administration of the Wakfs, just as he 
“advises ’’ an authority to hurry up with its road-making 
and its street improvement, and to cover its stinking 
“birket ’’ out of sight. And the “ authority ’’ obeys. 

Such a procedure has its constitutional incon- 
veniences, and it is easy to divine the objections 
that mere Parliaments, Financial Advisers, to say 
nothing of minor vessels of wrath like Mudirs or 
Omdehs, might urge against it. But if you abolish native 
statesmanship, you must provide an effective substitute. 
Egyptian Nationalism is dead, and its ungoverned press 
has gone with it, or survives merely in a bitter passing 
gibe in a Khedivial organ, or a growl in a native journal 
that no Egyptian now counts in the management of 
Egypt’s business or the spending of Egypt’s money. The 
Egyptian Parliamentary system, such as it was, is hardly 
re-born asyet. There remains—Lord Kitchener, as a kind 
of Dynasty by himself. His position is as real as it 
is indescribable. He is not the President of a 
Ministry, and his entourage is a staff of able young 
assistants, inspired by devotion to a great chief, but un- 
connected, save in one instance, with the nominal 
Executive. His bond in the country is all personal—it 
consists in hisknowledge of Arabic, his simple, instinctive 
judgment, his accessibility, his long experience and 
genuine interest in the peasant-folk who are Egypt, his 
feeling for its history, even his collector’s passion for its 
antiquities. The Englishman laughs at the zeal which 
would transplant the giant limbs of Rameses IT. from the 
sand and palm trees of old Memphis to the Station 
Square or the Ezbekiyeh Gardens at Cairo. But 
there is a flash of sympathy in such thinking and 
planning which Lord Cromer never could give out or 
evoke. Lord Kitchener’s link with the life of Egypt is a 
human link, and nowhere does this vein of humanity find 
easier channels than in the much-governed, much-abused 
land of the Pharaohs. 





For the one strength of the Kitchener régime is that 
it has a policy. Lord Cromer settled the finance of the 
country and relaxed the grasp of the bondholder and of 
all but one European Government. Kitchener’s soldier- 
ing re-united it to the Soudan, and restored to it the 
control of the Nile, barring only the all-important 
Abyssinian source. Now Egyptian policy centres in the 
Nile. All Egypt talks of the Nile, as all England talks 
of the weather. For on the full flow and the fair dis- 
tribution of Nile water depends the life of the tiny thread 
of green which cuts the interminable brown of her two 
vast flanking deserts. There the fellah and his woman ply 
their slave-like toil at the mill-wheel, and pursue their ant- 
like journeyings between the field andthe mud-hut. More, 
much more, cultivable land—and especially more State 
land—is wanted, more crops, and more continuous 
tillage of them. To that end Kitchener has devoted 
his triple plan of draining the lakes of the Delta, storing 
the flood water in the years of low Nile (like the present), 
while letting it through in the flood times, and opening 
out a new area for cotton-growing in the wide fork of 
valley country between the Blue and the White Niles. 
Who can gainsay the wisdom of these ideas? Or of the 
incidental devices by which the fellah has been assured 
fair measures for his cotton crop, and swift, easy justice 
for his country quarrels? Lord Kitchener’s peasant 
policy has now taken a wider scope, and its most sen- 
sational incident is the famous Law of the Five Feddans, 
the most hotly debated subject in Egyptian politics. 

Briefly, this new Homestead Law secures the possessor 
of five or fewer feddans (acres) in the actual ownership 
of the soil. It enables the creditor to seize his crops, but 
treats as “ insaisissable ’’ his land, his hut, his farming 
implements, and the two beasts which turn the creaking 
water-wheel or plough the black soil. I doubt whether 
any force in Egyptian Nationalism, with its centre in 
Alexandria or Cairo, would have initiated such a policy, 
or has even much sympathy with it. Its critics, indeed, 
are many, and they are not all disinterested. Lord 
Kitchener’s avowed object was to save the peasant from 
himself, to check his heedless resort to usury for social 
and ceremonial purposes, the commonest of which were 
the costly and prolonged wedding feasts. He thus 
hoped to scatter the nests of local moneylenders, 
mostly Greek, who, for centuries have fastened 
on the fellaheen and converted their nominal owner- 
ship into something akin to forced labor. ‘‘ The 
law is good for the poor and bad for the rich,’’ said 
a rather naive young Egyptian landowner, obviously an 
ardent Nationalist and Khedivialist, who paid us a visit 
of ceremony in a desert camp. But that is not the only 
ground of objection. The Nationalist inquires why 
Egypt’s land law should be revolutionized without 
Egypt’s leave being so much as asked. The banking 
community are hostile on the ground that it defeats its 
author’s purpose. The Bill, they say, will not 
strengthen the peasants’ credit, but will destroy it. 
Who will lend on the mere security of the crops? Not the 
banks (including the Agricultural Bank), for their rules 
will not allowthem. You cannot cure the peasant of thrift- 
lessness by a single ukase, and in this year of a low Nile 
he will want money for legitimate purposes—such as seed 
and labor. Where is he to get it from? Only the Greek 
with his 25 or 35 per cent. will look at him; the banks, 
who charge 8 per cent., are all scared away. If Lord 
Kitchener had been less impatient, more open to criticism 
and advice, he would have conceived his agricultural 
policy as a whole and given Egypt a system of co-opera- 
tive credit before rudely tearing her farmers away from 
the habits of centuries. As it stands, the Bill merely 
puts the cart before the horse—even if it does not make 
the peasant’s lot worse than it was before. 

There is probably some substance in these com- 
plaints, as is evident from the Government’s introduction 
of a Bill for establishing agricultural credit societies. But 
it is something in Egypt to go to the heart of a people’s 
life, where so much, from Rameses the Great downwards, 
has ended in a kind of cruel and splendid nullity. One 
cannot but think that now the peasant has security, the 
banks will discover that his credit is good enough. Some- 
thing of the British occupation will stand for ever—aere 
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perennius—if the fellah can be fixed to his holding half 
as firmly as the carved masonry of the great dam at 
Assouan clings to the bed of the Nile. But the root 
difficulty of this paternal governing, this soldier-states- 
manship, is not merely as to whether all its devices are 
well-considered—some of them must necessarily be 
ill-considered—but that it cannot last. All the institutions 
left by Lord Cromer were experimental, and his successor 
has not changed them. Will he remain for ever? None 
excel him in knowledge of the land he rules or in the 
power to serve it. But the pen which tells his praises in 
the Egyptian press usually proceeds to deplore his coming 
removal to India. If Lord Kitchener goes, the peculiar 
sources of his influence—influence over the Khedive, in- 
fluence over the Administration, influence over the native 
mind—go too. He is not a school of British statesman- 
ship. He is a bluff soldier-man, with a genius to be 
himself and to lead others in the way of his will. His 
very bigness and burliness are a sort of talisman of power. 
What in our whole circle of public service is to replace 
this personality ? 

Even as things stand, change is inevitable, and is 
at the door. Lord Kitchener has found it necessary, 
like an earlier Cromwell, to summon something like a 
Parliament and has discovered, within a short space, that 
the forces of Opposition—even of a reserved, moderate, 
and friendly Opposition—excel and out-number those of 
the Government. And beyond all Kitchener’s im- 
provisations lies the problem of building up an har- 
monious and enduring structure. Sooner or later, Egypt 
must have a Constitution. Liberal England owes this 
debt to her, and paid it must be. Take the Capitulations. 
They are an insult to a country so peaceful, so secure from 
external and internal trouble, as Egypt now is. The 
Government is believed to favor their abolition, though a 
few months ago an editor was peremptorily told to let the 
question rest. But when it rises again, there rises ‘with 
it the question of framing a Code which all the members 
of this many-colored, many-languaged nation will he 
called on to obey. Has it even been considered? British 
India toiled long and brilliantly at the work of fashion- 
ing her present system of law. In Egypt, I was told 
that we had just lent the most suitable lawyer in the 
country for the work of Code-making in French Morocco. 
Yet abuses cry for remedy. Take the legislative 
functions exercised by the Judges of the Mixed Courts, 
who have recently drawn up a new Weights and Measures 
Act. A society with so many elements of civilization 
as Egypt ought long ago to have been lifted 
above and beyond the rule of a little Parlia- 
ment of judges, sitting to frame the laws they 
administer. Is Egypt not to be thought worthy to 
possess the common tools of civilized action, and a clever, 
adaptable race forbidden to touch them? Ibrahim had a 
Council ; why not Kitchener? cry the malcontents. 

It is not much to ask; especially when one knows 
that with the death of Nationalism serious hostility to the 
British occupation died too. Some may want us to go; 
many more want us to begin to teach Egypt what to do if, 
perchance, we are not able to stay there for ever. This 
task we shall never take in hand if our sole care is for 
the efficiency of our own Civil Service, regardless of the 
capital fact that the abler and more devoted it is, the 
more it stands in the way of self-government. The 
“‘note’’ of much Egyptian criticism seemed to me 
singularly reticent and qualified, highly sensitive to the 
‘‘ shepherding ’’ virtues of Lord Kitchener’s rule. Yet 
there is discontent, which, lacking its natural vent, is 
now and then pitched in a sharp, even a malicious and 
violent key. Is that surprising? There are some things 
—such as the reform of E] Azhar—which only a 
Mahommedan statesmanship can effect for Egypt. 
There are other things which we ought long ago to have 
done for her, if we ever mean to help her to govern 
herself. It is shameful that we do not give her a real 
University ; and that we let the country limp along with 
a system which yields about fifty “literates ”’ for every 
thousand of the population. But above all our duties 
is the duty of extending to all her people the shelter of 
a system of equal law, and encouraging age — it. 





Lite and Letters, 


LORD MORLEY’S LATTER-DAY THOUGHTS. 


Ir may seem an impertinence to seek for a single central 
or connective thought in a discourse whose very title, 
“ Notes on Politics and History ’’ (Macmillan), carries a 
disclaimer of singleness of purpose. There is, indeed, 
hardly one of the great secular issues regarding the 
meaning and method of history in its relation to human 
happenings that is not freshly re-set within the covers of 
this slender volume. What is the real part played by 
politics or the art of government in the wider stream of 
national life? How far can the Historic Method carry 
us towards a Science of History, and how far can such a 
science be a profitable feeder to practical statecraft? In 
the critical events of history how much does the reason 
or will of some “hero ’’ or strong man prevail, and how 
far are these men the creatures or instruments of the 
spirit of the age? So with great thinkers and their books. 
How many of them rank with Grotius, Calvin, Rousseau, 
Adam Smith, and Paine, as actors in history, not mere 
commentators? Again, how profitably Lord Morley dis- 
courses of the general spirit of history as Weltan- 
schauung, and the revolution wrought in man’s entire 
outlook upon the universe by the acceptance of the 
evolutionary standpoint! Yet how slow is the world to 
reap the true fruits of the growing sense of inter-relation 
and of unity which should be the greatest contribution of 
historical science to the progress of humanity! For there 
has cut across this great cosmopolitan movement of the 
scientific spirit, with its manifold enlargements of 
human, world-wide intercourse, a new turbulent stream of 
Nationalism which for our time has actually weakened the 
wider “ allegiance to humanity.’’ What is, and shall be, 
the rightful place of the nation in the federal civilization 
of the future? Or turning once more to the substance of 
human history, how far can we find in it progress as a 
spontaneous force or a fixed historic law? Once more 
Lord Morley points out how recent and novel has been 
the idea of ‘‘ progress,’’ and what slight direct testimony 
history affords for the firm confidence which modern 
Western thought reposes in it. By what right, indeed, 
do or can we assign to the actual course of events the 
meritorious values conveyed in the term progress? The 
standard for such valuation cannot be got out of the 
study of history itself. Still less can ‘‘ politics’’ be 
found submissive to any clear accepted ideal or standard 
of the good or humanely valuable. The spirit of 
Machiavel still powerfully pervades, if it does not 
dominate, the art of politics, and we find to-day a South 
African statesman repeating with absolute conviction the 
very language of the great Italian absolutist, ‘‘ the State 
is Force.’? Lord Morley cites indeed Cavour’s famous 
saying about ‘‘ people like me who have more faith in 
ideas than in cannon for mending the lot of humanity,”’ 
but he does not care to dogmatize upon the exact extent 
to which even the most enlightened State can dispense 
with Force. He prefers to leave the issue in the shape 
of the qualitative questions, ‘‘ What sort of State, what 
sort of Force? ’’ realizing that the dilemma for humanity 
ultimately springs from a too abrupt and finally un- 
philosophic severance of physical and moral motives. 
But throughout the discussion of all these matters 
there seems to run what is perhaps not so much a single 
thread of argument as a single attitude or temper. It 
is the mature criticism of the practical politician upon 
the theory of politics, of one who has helped to make 
history upon the making process. To some readers, the 
sceptical and opportunist notes will sound over- 
stressed. All the great questions he raises and leaves 
open. He owns no strict allegiance to the science of 
history or to a reasoned art of politics. Though quite 
polite to the historical method, he sets far stricter limits 
upon its powers and achievements than arm-chair 
historians would easily admit. ‘‘ Political science suffers 
from the same defect as political economy in the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century. There is a strange 
rarefaction in its atmosphere. The abstract political man 
wears the same artificial character as the abstract man of 
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the economist.’’ itisby such false abstraction that history 
is made to Seem to repeat itself, a process essential to 
the strictly scientific method. Historical parallels are 
commonly appraised too high; they are more often mis- 
leading than illuminating. ‘‘ In truth, say what we will 
of the unity of history and the identity in the elements 
of human nature, the general body of two political cases 
is never exactly the same. Nations are not the same, 
their ideals are widely apart, their standing aims and pre- 
occupations are different.’? Hence it is the case that 
“ History’s direct lessons are few, its specific morals 
rare.’’ Nor is the weakness of scientific history confined 
to the tendency to ‘‘ fake’’ laws and principles by un- 
warranted abstraction. The study of history can never 
be assimilated to that of the natural sciences. For the 
subject-matter is too recalcitrant. Modern historians 
have, indeed, sternly set their faces against the partisan- 
ship and the sentimentalism of the older style of history. 
“To-day, taste and fashion have for a season turned 
away from the imposing tapestries of the literary 
historian, in favor of the drab serge of research among 
diplomatic archives, parish registers, private muniments, 
and everything else so long as it is not in print.’’ Certain 
sorts of truth are doubtless attainable in this way, but 
can we get ‘‘ the truth ” about a character or an episode? 
“ Bismarck, reading a book of superior calibre, once came 
upon a portrait of an eminent person he had known well. 
Such a man as is described here, he cried, never existed ; 
and he went on in graphic strokes to paint the sitter as 
he had actually found him. ‘It is not in diplomatic 
materials, but in their life of every-day that you come 
to know men.’ So does a singularly good judge warn 
us of the perils of archivial research.” And, indeed, it 
is evident that in the selection, rejection, and utilization 
of the most reliable of first-hand materials, there is 
infinite scope for the personal bias of the historian. In 
a word, the reconstruction of the pzst, even to the simplest 
of its scenes or actions, must always be an art in which 
the personal tastes and proclivities of the artist play an 
immeasurable part. By conscientious self-restraint and 
patient balancing of evidences, the scientific historian may 
do much to release himself from the sophistication of a 
Macaulay or a Froude, but if he is to interpret or make 
intelligible the past, he can only do so by imposing an 
order and a valuation which spring ultimately from the 
depths of his own personality. 

If this is true of written history, still more is it true 
of living politics. The notion that even the most 
thoughtful statesman works out his policies or forms his 
judgment by nice balancing of ‘‘pros’’ and ‘‘ cons’’ or 
cold calculations, cannot be seriously maintained. ‘‘ Im- 
provisation has far more to do in politics than historians 
or other people think.’’ ‘‘ Both contemporaries and 
historians, more often than they suppose, miss a vital 
point because they do not know the intuitive instinct 
that often goes farther in the statesman’s mind than 
deliberate analysis or argument.’’ This, of course, does 
not signify that historical information and reasoning from 
facts count for little, but that such knowledge and the 
scientific principles it may yield are only handmaids 
to the art of politics. In other words, genius for politics 
consists more in a fine tact or feeling than in an exact 
weighing of the evidence. ‘‘ For myself at least,’’ Lord 
Morley again quotes Bismarck, ‘‘I have often noticed 
that my will had decided before my thinking was 
finished.”’ 

If this. is applicable to the political actions which 
are submitted most clearly to the judgment of individual 
statesmen, how much more will it hold of the part con- 
tributed by public opinion, popular movements, or party 
projects to the work of making history! Lord Morley 
pleads for patience with those who express such bitter 
disappointment with the working of democracy. 

‘* Popular government, or any other for that matter, 
is no chronometer, with delicate apparatus of springs, 
wheels, balances, and escapements. It is a rough, heavy 
bulk of machinery that we must get to work as we best 
can. It goes by rude force and weight of needs, greedy 
interests, and stubborn prejudice; it cannot be adjusted 
in an instant, or it maybe a generation, to spin and 
weave new material into a well-finished cloth,’ 





We think that here Lord Morley does somewhat 
scanty justice to the capacities of popular government. 
No writer has commented more incisively upon the uses 
and abuses of metaphor in politics. Political discussion 
cannot, indeed, be conducted without frequent recourse 
to metaphor. But a great deal depends upon whether 
metaphors are drawn from the organic or the inorganic 
world. When Burke was the advocate of constitutional 
freedom and reform, the constitution was a tree; when 
he became the fanatical enemy of change, it was an edifice 
or a machine. ‘The issue is a truly vital one, the differ- 
ence between a structure containing no inner energy of 
growth and no power of self-adjustment and one that 
is, however slowly and imperfectly, responsive to the new 
needs of the time and the larger and more complex work 
it is required to do. No doubt there is an element of 
the merely mechanical in the instruments of popular 
government, as in every institution. But the hope and 
efficacy of democracy depend upon the vital energies which 
can direct and improve. these instruments so as to secure 
more of an organic and a spiritual character from the 
structure and the operations of a ‘‘ body politic.’ 





THE PASSING OF THE INTELLIGENTSIA. 


Ir is always hard to keep pace with the thought of a 
foreign land. Generally, it takes ten years for a writer 
to be mentioned abroad. It may take fifty years before 
he is widely read. Thousands of Continental students 
still believe that English poetry stopped dead with Byron. 
If they wanted to study English life, they would go to 
Dickens, and they would go for English philosophy to 
Herbert Spencer. In the same way, until quite lately, 
French literature to most English people ended with 
Victor Hugo or Alexandre Dumas. Knowledge has now 
advanced as far as Zola and Guy de Maupassant, with a 
dash of Anatole France as the latest cry. The astonish- 
ing change in French thought and life within the last ten 
years—the vigor and physical energy, one might almost 
say the hardy asceticism of it—all this remains generally 
unknown. And as to Germany, except for a play or two 
of Hauptmann and Sudermann, what have English 
people heard of her literature since the death of Heine, 
nearly sixty years ago? 

With Russia the case is rather different, but even 
worse. There is more excuse for our belated knowledge, 
because to all but very few Englishmen the language 
stands as an impenetrable barrier. Translation of poetry 
is impossible, and of prose it is only a poor second-best. 
Till within the last few years our translations from the 
Russian were an anguish to read, and threw a thick coat- 
ing of dust and ashes over our whole conception of 
Russian writers. Now, thanks chiefly to the fine versions 
by Mrs. Constance Garnett, we enjoy the greatest Russian 
works about as well as any foreigner can. They are an 
immense gift to our nation, these translations of Tolstoy, 
Tourgénieff, and Dostoievsky. If no such versions 
existed, how immense would be the blank in our know- 
ledge, not only of Russia, but of human life! For nearly 
all of us those volumes contain everything we know about 
the Russian revelation, the Russian aspect of the world ; 
and of all national revelations within the last half- 
century Russia’s has been the most vital, beyond com- 
parison the most essential for knowledge. But the works 
of those three great writers make up our whole conception 
of Russia and Russian thought, and yet they are old. 
The best of them were written more than thiry years ago. 
England has not stopped thinking since the death of 
George Eliot and Carlyle. Do we suppose that Russia 
has stopped ? 

If we suppose so, we should study a smallish book 
just published by Messrs. Pitman & Sons for Dr. Harold 
Williams. It is called “ Russia of the Russians,” and it 
well justifies the title. We think no such valuable book 
on Russia has appeared in English since the Mackenzie 
Wallace volumes of 1877. For information, if not for 
spirit, those volumes were excellent in their time, and 
the time was one of extraordinary interest. But nearly 
forty eventful years have passed since then—years 
marked by alternating periods of exuberant hope and 
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savage suppression. In spite of all the failures and dis- 
appointments, the innumerable imprisonments, the 
violent deaths and executions of men and women 
struggling for freedom, in spite of the intervals of despair 
when the leaders had been cut off, and the followers 
turned aside to the pursuit of common pleasure, still 
something has been gained. At all events, there is a 
change, and in Russia’s tragic history a change can hardly 
mean anything but some relief from gloom. 

The change from the era of those great writers whom 
we all know is the main theme of Dr. Williams; especially 
the change since the collapse of the revolution of 1905. 
For the last eight years—say, since the dissolution of the 
first Duma—English people have heard very little of im- 
portance about Russia. There has been too little violence 
and melodrama to occupy newspapers. The murder of a 
Prime Minister by the Secret Police, the ritual trial of a 
Jew, and Tolstoy’s last superb protest against the per- 
petual executions—that is about all that average readers 
have noticed. Our unhappy understanding with the 
Russian Government has silenced both knowledge and 
criticism. The endeavors of interested and influential 
people to encourage Russian loans and to entice British 
capital into Russian speculation have silenced them too. 
We have been allowed to know little for certain ; we have 
seldom been shown a glimpse beneath the surface of 
things. But all this time Dr. Williams has been living 
close to the heart and brain of the Russian people. Him- 
self a New Zealander, educated chiefly in Berlin and other 
Continental Universities, he has escaped the traditional 
prejudices of ordinary British caste. A remarkable 
linguist, able to make speeches to Finnish meetings, or 
to Poles, Letts, Georgians, and half-a-dozen other little- 
known peoples as well, he has been able to live among 
the races of the Russian Empire almost on equal terms. 
He writes here of the Russian Government, of the 
Bureaucracy and the Duma, of merchants and peasants 
also. But others have done that. In fact, we have been 
rather overwhelmed with the Russian peasant and the 
duty of retaining his godlike simplicity and patriarchal 
virtues in the midst of a naughty world. The distinction 
of Dr. Williams is that he writes of Russian thought—of 
the direction the Russian intellect is taking, and of all 
the best that it has produced in the various forms of art 
and thought since the great epoch of the ’seventies. 

The Press, the Church, Music, Painting, the 
Theatre, and Architecture—here we find valuable 
chapters on them all. But we can only touch upon the 
two chapters called “The Intelligentsia’’ and 
“ Literature,’’ because in those the lines of change 
during the last ten years are most clearly marked. It 
is something of a shock to find Dr. Williams nearly 
always speaking of the “Intelligentsia’’ in the past 
tense, as a phenomenon of a bygone age. We can 
hardly imagine Russia without the class of men and 
women whom it was so tempting but so misleading to 
call by the French title “The Intellectuals.’”’ Ten 
years ago, they were the very life and hope of Russian 
progress. Highly educated people, in many cases 
endowed with fine imaginative and artistic powers, or 
with scholarship, science, and philosophic speculation, 
they gave all they had to the one and undivided purpose 
of liberating the Russian people. “Freedom first’’ was 
their motto, and in freedom’s cause they abandoned arts, 
and comforts, and success, and social amenities, and 
freedom, and life. Of the “ Intelligentsia,’’ Dr. Williams 
writes :— 

“It had a Nonconformist conscience. Only the ideal 
pursued was not that of the salvation of the individual soul— 
for nearly four decades the majority of the Russian Intelli- 
gentsia did not believe in the existence of the individual soul— 
but the salvation of Russia, the salvation of the people. It 
was an ideal of sccial and personal liberty, that demanded 
constant personal service and the subordination of all other 
interests to its attainment. It involved intense humani- 
tarianism, an enthusiastic attachment to the common people, 


because they were common people, because they were poor, 
oppressed, and euffering.”’ 





No doubt, there was a good deal to be said against 
them. They were intolerant even in trifles, especially 
about abstract theories and questions of “ methods ’’ and 
“tactics.’’ To the present writer it seemed to be chiefly 





their intolerance that obscured the rising hopes of 1905. 
Over insignificant questions of method they began 
fighting each other more bitterly than they fought the 
common enemy, and that at the moment when for the 
first time they had despotism on the run. He has 
frequented a large restaurant divided by an invisible 
but impassable line between Social Democrats and Social 
Revolutionists, neither of which parties would address 
a single word to the other, although within a month of 
united action they might have sent the enemy flying. 
All were enslaved to their own abstractions, their 
“tactics,’’? and their Societies, for which rather than 
for their cause they were ready to undergo any suffer- 
ing. So despotism recovered its shaken nerves, and 
swallowed them al! up with imprisonment and death, 
the gaolers and hangmen making no subtle distinction 
between one party and another. All shared the common 
fate that attends mutual intolerance upon the revolu- 
tionary field, while the enemy stands in compact and 
indivisible array. 

It was, in fact, the Revolution of 1905 that gave 
the “ Intelligentsia ’’ its chance, and ended it—ended the 
genus as we used to know it, and as Tourgénieff drew 
it with pity and admiration in “ Fathers and Sons,’’ 
“Virgin Soil,’’ “ Rudin,’’ and “ Smoke.”’ 


’ 


“The Revolution,” writes Dr. Williams, ‘‘ brought the 
Intelligentsia into rude and sudden contact with reality, put 
its dogmas and doctrines to the severest passible test. Doc- 
trines were brushed aside by elemental forces, and instincts, 
dulled by an inveterate habit of generalization, failed to respond 
adequately and decisively to the startling appeal of facts.’ 

There lies the tragic secret of it all. Entirely untrained 
in “ practical politics,’’ the devoted “ Intelligents”’ gave 
far too much time to the discussion of noble aspirations 
and doctrinal principles ; far too much time to internal 
disputes about “ methods.’’ Methods would not have 
mattered if they had only been turned against the 
enemy. But while the “ Intelligents’’ were engaged in 
abusing and excluding each other, the enemy advanced, 
and the elemental forces of the rifle, the rope, and exile 
devoured them all. The collapse of the Revolution was 
followed by years of utter prostration and despair. 
Many abandoned themselves to the lowest sensuality, 
many to suicide. Never have the filthiest literature and 
art had such a sale as then in Russia, and it was not 
without reason that the villagers below the vast Finnish 
torrents of Imatra complained of the number of Russian 
suicides they were obliged week by week to bury free of 
charge. 

So the devoted, lovable, impractical old “ Intelli- 
gentsia ’’ departed into history, and Dr. Williams tells 
of their departure with pity and intimate knowledge. 
He traces the effects of it in practical life and politics, 
but especially in the younger schools of literature, such 
as the ‘ Modernists,’’ who have returned to the pursuit 
of art and form, irrespective of the social and ethical 
ideals for which the giants of old were willing to 
sacrifice all beauties and adornments as so much 
trumpery : 

“The events of the last few years,’ he writes, “ have 
dissipated fond illusions, or have substituted for them the 
chilling illusion that life is not particularly worth living. 
The average Russian has, at the best, become cooler and more 


hard-headed; and at the worst he has become a cynic and a 
sensualist.”’ 


Still, his book is not without hope. It is the most 
hopeful account of Russia since despotism reasserted its 
old claims. Even of the gradual development of political 
freedom he is hopeful. He shows us the peculiar Russian 
genius still at work; still eagerly pressing forward upon 
“its fearless journey of clear-eyed discovery in the wide 
realm of Life.” And as to desperate sensuality and 
death as means of escape from the blank horror of living, 
he tells again of that miraculous uplifting of spirit which 
was Tolstoy’s last and splendid gift to his people :-— 


“The days when Tolstoy lay dying,” he writes, ‘“ were 
days of national exaltation such as only those who lived in 
the midst of it can realize. It was as though a wave of 
purifying and uplifting emotion had swept across the country 
revealing the best that was in every man. And this high and 
solemn emotion lingered on for many weeks after Tolstoy was 
at rest.” 
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“ Resurrection ” was the title of Tolstoy’s last great | 


imaginative work, and the last act of his life stirred a 
resurrection of spirit throughout a whole nation, similar 
to that which he depicted in a woman. 





A BIT OF YORKSHIRE. 


For a day or two there has been a new bird among the 
sparrows of St. James’s Park ; a beautiful yellow-breasted 
bird with a black throat and greenish-grey back and a 
long, oscillating tail. It was found, for a day or two, 
running round the shallow margin of the lake, then, 
when no one saw it, our messenger of spring rose with a 
cheery cry of “ chissick’’ and vanished out of London. 
We shall not see so elegant and beautiful a bird as the 
grey wagtail in London in the summer time. No one 
who knows it can see this particular species of the dish- 
washer tribe without straightway fitting it with a stream 
and a waterfall, with grey boulders, oak boughs thick 
with moss, ferns, flowers, and the other accompaniments 
of an entirely wild dell. The passage of such a naiad 
towards its summer haunt is a seasonable reminder that 
very soon the time is coming when we shall, in ones and 
twos before the great summer stream, break prison and 
hie out for a crisp refresher of mountain oxygen or ozone 
of the sea shore. Perhaps it ought to be a guide as to 
the way of our journey. It is despite every bird that 


flies that the human migrant goes very often southward 


instead of northward when the sun is travelling towards 
our latitude. If we remembered well the northern origin 
of everything that has made civilization good, we should, 
like the birds, press homeward as fast as the sun enabled 
us to do so. 

Though most of us see the grey wagtail and the 
dipper by their native Yorkshire streams (or on Exmoor 
or elsewhere) not until they are feeding their young, 
surely those beautiful Dales are in season for man as soon 
as for the birds. _In August, indeed, the birds are 
beginning to think of leaving them, and there are not 
wanting other signs to show that a large part of their 
glory has departed. Says Mr. J. E. Buckrose, in 
“Rambles in the North Yorkshire Dales” (Mills & 
Boon), “Italy says, ‘Dream beloved,’ and Egypt ‘ Be 
tranquil, none can conquer Fate,’ but the message of the 
Yorkshire Dales is, ‘Go in and win.’”’ The contrast 
must become a little faint in high summer, when even in 
the north every bank of moss or bilberry woos to rest. 
The message of the Dales is at its best when birds and 
beasts are fighting for the right to bring forth their 
lusty progeny, when primrose, campion, and bluebell are 
painting the woods with their freshest colors and the 
waters are tumbling and rushing in their first unstinted 
spate. 

. Nothing gives a better idea of the extent of beautiful 

England yet unexplored, than the appearance of a book 
devoted to a considerable area of most romantic country, 
which is, nevertheless, only a corner of one English 
county. We may have been in Yorkshire a dozen times 
and have walked therein many hundreds of miles, without 
having happened to touch upon the ground here 
described. From Scarborough we may have explored a 
dozen moors and imagined some such spot as Whisperdale 
(unheard of by the next reader) the most beautiful place 
on earth. Again, skipping many miles, we may have 
centred at Whitby and thence visited the beauties of 
‘Goathland, the Bridestones near Levisham, Arncliffe 
Woods, and Beggar’s Bridge. Or we may have explored 
the Wharfe from Malham Cove to Bolton Abbey; may 
have climbed Penyghent; or walked deep into the 
county from the neighborhood of Castleton. Yet these 
are but spots on the map of Yorkshire, and all of them 
remote from the three Dales whose best centre of 
approach is Richmond. 

The character of a countryside, down to the very last 
detail of its flora and including, no doubt, very many of 
the virtues and failings of its human population, begins 
with the nature of the rock upon which it all rests. 
There is, in the shape of a tendency that may be cor- 
rected or modified by other means, a religion of the clay, 





a political outlook of the loam, a social proclivity of the 
granite, just as there are shapes of the landscape and 
peculiarities of vegetation associated with these strata. 
We can cover a large area with asphalt and make a city 
there, perhaps modifying in a negative way the geological 
influence. But the air remains the same (adulterated ky 
smuts), a large portion of our food comes from the same 
soil, and, until the city reaches a truly enormous size, its 
life-blood of human units is of the county in which it 
stands. 

We leave to some other investigator the task of 
applying the political map of England to the geological 
map. Nor need we define the respective sociological 
merits of London clay and the Silurian formation. In 
Yorkshire it is the limestone that accounts for the great 
diversity and beauty of the landscape, for the great 
number of its birds, flowers, and insects, for the brilliance 
of its common blossoms and, no doubt, for the virtues, 
call it sturdiness or what you will, of its human popula- 
tion. The sturdiness of Yorkshire can never be the 
obstinacy of monotony, for there is literally no end to the 
variety of the scenery afforded by the conflict of wind 
and water with its porous rock. Here it humps itself into 
rolling moors capriciously fitted with watertight cups to 
hold bogs or tarns, or with potholes into which the becks 
plunge and are no more seen. There, the hill ends with 
a precipitous scar, perhaps streaked with a tall thread 
of falling water, perhaps with an underground river well- 
ing up at its base. There are dry valleys that once held 
rivers and may do so again, and valleys full of the sound 
of running water ; places of rocky desolation, and gorges 
full of woodland life. But always, soon or late, there is 
a Dale wherein the river is henceforth sedate and con- 
stant, where fields begin to stretch out on either side as 
evidence of a hardy agriculture, yet every Dale preserv- 
ing its own identity so that if you were suddenly placed 
there you could say which Dale it was. 

Of the three Dales round Richmond, we prefer in 
most moods Teesdale, beautiful as the others below High 
Force, and above that fine fall sublimely wild. Here 
grows that magnificent buttercup, the globe flower, as 
lavishly as in the high Swiss pastures, and at Hanging 
Shield you may pick the spring gentian. Not in August, 
of course, but in May. These are not the only arguments 
to make us go to Teesdale when the grey wagtail does. 
The yellow mountain pansy is there, with the bird’s-eye 
primrose and such dear friends among the heather and 
bilberry as the cloudberry which the Scots call 
‘“avrons.” Mr. Buckrose does not write much of these 
joys. His visit to Cauldron Snout may have been taken 
at any time in the year. The photograph shows no 
season, and in the whole book we do not think that the 
name of a flower is mentioned. It tells us of the well- 
known falls, of the abbeys and castles that our ancestors 
put in the most beautiful places they could find, of the 
legends attaching to particular places. 

These are the excuses to make us visit so far a scene. 
A road over a mountain pass is nothing if it does not join 
two places. On the other hand, it is often better than 
either terminus. Let us by all means go from Richmond 
to Askrigg, but let it be over Buttertubs Pass. The 
Yorkshire road has a wonderful way of following the 
country without apparent heed to the towns and villages. 
It might have been made beneath the sea and raised up 
with the scars and terraces and encrusted sea-urchins and 
ammonites as a part of the prehistoric landscape. Its 
bed is a long, winding limestone slab that happens to be 
horizontal among those that dip at all angles. It runs 
in and out of the side bays of a valley as though time were 
no object, and then, as though to make up for its dawdling 
it runs straight over a fell so that you can see miles of it 
almost at a stretch. At the foot of Buttertubs it gathers 
itself for quite a mighty effort, making even more of the 
job than there is in it. It is as though frightened by 
the solitude. It is a place of fine loneliness, where the 
hills crowd round to close the traveller in, and the curlew, 
which the Scots do very well to call whaup, drifts up 
and down from sky to beck almost as quickly as its own 
weird voice. And it is here and not at Richmond or 
Jervaulx that the author says, “ Surely that is a real 
holiday.’’ 
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Short Studies. 


VENGEANCE. 


Aut her life, it seemed to her, she had been dogged by 
small misfortunes. 

She was one of those pale women with long noses 
and grey eyes set close together at the top of them. Her 
fair hair was not really thin, but she had never been able 
to make it look pretty. She still wore it woven into the 
sort of knot that had been fashionable when she first 
left school. She had tried since, many times, to alter 
it ; but it had always refused to ‘‘ go,’’ or else her husband 
had ridiculed. That was one of the misfortunes. Other 
women were able to slide from one way of hairdressing 
into another, casually, becomingly, and without causing 
remark. Often when her arm, tired with long brushing, 
had fallen aching to her side, she had clenched her teeth 
in a very fury of disappointment. 

Then there were other things. 

At dinner parties the woman seated at her partner’s 
left contrived always to be talkative and merry. She 
tried to persuade herself that she had a finer dignity and 
reserve, but that did not really console her for having to 
sit quietly, an island of silence inthe midst of the chatter, 
while on either side of her she was aware of white collar 
and burnished head, red ear and thick jaw, munching. 
She seemed never to see the men’s faces at all except 
when they leant back to laugh, and they never laughed 
with her. 

Even servants showed a want of consideration, in spite 
of her expensive gowns. It was always the jelly that 
was handed to her first or the fruit salad, never the 
creamy thing, and she had to help herself without 
demur. She loathed, she so envied, the woman further 
down the table who was saying composedly, ‘‘ I’ll have 
cream, please.’’ She knew that if she sent a dish away 
she would get nothing, or some stupid accident would 
happen to irritate everybody. Once she had been the 
first to assail an ice-pudding, and it had ended in her 
lap! There was also the question of cofiee-cups. The 
other women’s disappeared inconspicuously. Hers 
remained awkwardly in her hand, and she never had the 
courage to rise and put it down. Better to give up 
taking coffee altogether. 

Her aloofness oppressed her. Her funny story, if 
she ever dared to begin one, was cut short ere its prime 
by some provoking incident. The fire-irons would fall 
into the grate, or the dog imagine rats in the waste-paper 
basket, or the door would open to admit a telegram or 
the men up from dinner. Something—anything. Nobody 
listened to her. Sometimes she found herself wondering 
if she really did exist at all. Certainly she did not exist 
in other people’s memories or imaginations. Her 
husband, a big florid man, jocular, bald, and well-liked, 
was not important enough for her to be favored for his 
sake. His name, however, was familiar to everyone ; yet 
she, who also bore it, had often to say it twice before it 
was understood, and it sounded a noisy, ridiculous name 
when it was spoken without confidence. Even her hostess 
once had stopped half-way through an introduction, and 
tightening a grip upon her arm, had said: 

“* My dear, forgive me, but what is your name?” 
and then, ‘‘ Do you know, dear, I sometimes cannot even 
remember my own! ”’ 

She distrusted that explanation. No wonder she 
was diffident. 

At parties she could be seen on the outskirts of every 
group, just beyond the orbit of distinguished guest, or 
game, or gossip, a little smile hanging its transparent veil 
over the pathos of her mouth. That was long ago. She 
is not like that now. 

It was some such series of small things, trifles, 
insignificant humiliations, and defeats, that accumulated 
a flood of stinging bitterness within her, and made out 
of what had originally been amiable, if vague, 
an aggressive and shattering self-assertion. Philip 
Montmorency Brown it was who precipitated the crisis. 
Philip, as you know, has been exceptionally fortunate. He 
used to be an interesting, dreamy, cadaverous boy, with a 
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resonant voice, and eyes like a pheasant’s. He had never 
been able to remember people unless they were famous 
or likely to be of use to him. Invariably, he failed to 
remember this pale, long-nosed lady with the pathetic 
smile, and she felt no resentment, she acquiesced, she 
did not desire to be scuffling with Fate, for, oh, a long, 
long while. Philip, however, was too much even for 
her. This is what happened. 

It was at a party near Campden Hill that they had 
the famous encounter. She had been ignored all the 
evening by everyone, of course, and by none more com- 
pletely, radically, and thoroughly than by Philip 
Montmorency Brown. All the same, it had been a nice 
party, and she had enjoyed it in a practical, if not very 
exuberant, way. The refreshments were good ; she had 
found a chair early, and managed to retain it (to be left 
standing about was the epitome of horrors), and she had 
seen how kind everyone was to Philip Montmorency, 
and what a delightful time he had had. She saw, too, 
how it had pleased him, and how his face wore an 
expression as satisfied as a pug-dog’s after a heavy meal. 

When she and her husband had said good-bye, and 
she was putting on her cloak in the hall, Philip 
Montmorency came out from the drawing-room, where 
he also had been making his adieus, and came bouncing 
down the stairs humming a little tune to himself, as if 
he had been bored up there, and was happy to escape. 

It was the tune that did it! The ingratitude! The 
scorn of fortune’s bounty! The lack of vision! How- 
ever, that was not what she made of it. To her this was 
merely a very conceited young man, a man who wore 
his vanity upon his sleeve, and with an unwavering 
resolve she swooped upon him. 

‘* You don’t remember me,’’ she said, ‘‘ but it’s so 
long since I saw you that I feel like an old friend of the 
family.’’ 

Philip, who was groping for his overcoat among the 
pile on a table, lifted his auburn head, and looked at 
her with his sweet and winning smile. He expected one 
of the kindly phrases that strewed his path like flowers. 
Standing so in the light, he had the air of a sleek Apollo. 
She surveyed him calmly, and finished her remark— 

‘* You are fatter,’’ she said, ‘‘ and your hair is not 
so red as it used to be.”’ 

“Why?’’ said Philip Montmorency. “ Why?’’ 

She left him gaping. 

Her husband was thunderstruck. ' 

‘““What possessed you?’’ he asked as the taxicab 
moved away with them. 

‘* He’ll remember me next time,’ 
straight-li and upright. 

‘i Renneaber ae should think so! He’ll get 
under the table! ’’ 

That was the striking of the hour. It became for 
all time an example of her method. She is not ignored 
now; she is avoided, and she finds it no lonelier, and 
much more amusing. 


, 


she said, very 


Sytvra Lynp. 





Att. 


A NEW THEORY OF ART. 


THOsE questions of esthetic theory which at any time in 
these last four years have ruffled the pages of Taz Nation 
are treated in a new book* with such intensity of feeling 
and in such a vivid style as to claim general attention 
more insistently than ever. Mr. Clive Bell’s book is as 
simple and suggestive as its title. He sets out to state 
a complete theory of visual art. He says in his preface 
that he differs profoundly from me. I feel bound, there- 
fore, to do my best to return the compliment. But I 
can do it but half-heartedly, for although I have never 
stated a complete theory of art, my various essays towards 
that end have by very slow steps been approaching more 
and more in the direction which Mr. Bell has here 
indicated with an assurance denied to me. It needs some 
courage to state a complete theory of art, and leave it 
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| 
there for all the esthetes to have a shy at. And perhaps | the zsthetic quality of the 
it is the high courage, the good-natured pugnacity and | the words pass unheeded. 


music, they are content to let 
I suspect, however, that most 


outspokenness of its author, that make this book the most | people feel esthetic emotions so slightly that they treat 


readable of abstract treatises. Mr. Bell hits out freely 
all round, and trails his coat as he goes along, but in so 


gay a spirit that one thinks that none of his victims, | 


Academicians, artists, critics, experts, men of science, or 
even the general public, will bear him a grudge even if 
they take up the challenge. And he has a gift of terse and 
lucid explanation which has enabled him in this short 
book not only to state his complete theory of visual art, 


but to show its implications, metaphysical, ethical, social, | 


religious, and even historical. This last is perhaps the 
most thrilling and exhilarating part of Mr. Bell’s 
esthetical joy-ride, for he runsusthroughfrom Sumerian 
sculpture to Cézanne, from 3000 B.c. to 1900 a.p., at 
breathless speed, and with some sharp turns and 
shattering jolts for the cultured. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that because the book is so pleasant 
and exhilarating to read, because the author keeps us 
entertained and either delighted or irritated from 
beginning to end, that it is flippant or superficial. 
Whether we agree with it or not we must take the 
argument seriously, for it is meant in all sincerity, and 
stated with a cogency that claims close attention. 

He begins by inquiring what quality is common to 
all works of visual art and peculiar to them. He finds 
it to be the possession of ‘‘ significant form.’’ How do 
we recognize significant form? By its power to arouse 
esthetic emotion. The reader will probably at this 
point ask: What is esthetic emotion? And Mr. Bell will 
reply, the emotion aroused by significant form. Which 
seems to bring us full circle. But we have really got 
somewhere. For consider the concrete cases Mr. Bell 
gives. What is the quality common to Sta Sophia, a Per- 
sian bowl, a Chinese carpet, Giotto’s frescoes at Padua? 
Now, if thinking of Giotto’s frescoes, we begin talking 
of the emotions of pity, love, tenderness, and what not, 
we are pulled up over the Persian bowl and Sta Sophia, 
where certainly this class of emotion does not occur ; so 
that we are driven to suppose that, however valuable or 
desirable the expression of these emotions may be in a 
particular case, it is not the fundamental and universal 
quality of works of visual art. We have separated out 
the emotions aroused by certain formal relations from 
the emotions aroused by the events of life, or by their 
echoes in imaginative creations. This is one of Mr. 
Bell’s most important contributions to the question. But 
it is at this point that I wish Mr. Bell had been more 
ambitious and more comprehensive. I wish he had 
extended his theory, and taken literature (in so far as it 
is an art) into fuller consideration, for I feel confident that 


great poetry arouses xsthetic emotions of a similar kind | 


to painting and architecture. And to make his theory 
complete, it would have been Mr. Bell’s task to show 
that the human emotions of “ King Lear’’ and “ The 
Wild Duck” were also accessory, and not the funda- 
mental and essential qualities of these works. 

Perhaps Mr. Bell rightly felt that this would demand 
another book to itself. I hope he will undertake it in 
order to round off his theory, and if he should succeed 
in making this good, as I believe may be done, it would 
open up the possibility of a true art of illustration, which 
Mr. Bell at present refuses to contemplate. Since, if in 
words images may be evoked in such an order, and having 
such a rhythmic relation, as to arouse esthetic emotion, 
there is no apparent reason why images may not be 
similarly evoked by painting having a similar formal 
relation. This would be, as in literature, not a visible, 
but an ideal form. If, on the other hand, it cannot be 
shown that the essence of poetry is also one of formal 
relations, but is due to an admixture of form with con- 
tent, then there would be nothing surprising in discover- 
ing that the art of painting was of a similar composite 
nature. 

Song, again, would appear to be in exactly the same 
position as painting as ordinarily understood. For here 
we have the forma! relations of music, and the content 
of ideas conveyed by words. Is there, then, a true art 
of song? Can we get a pure esthetic emotion from this 


mixture? Probably, in proportion as people feel keenly | 














them merely as stimulants to those echoes of the emotions 
of life which the words of a song arouse, and here, too, 
we should find the explanation of why many people are 
moved by pictures without having any keen esthetic per- 
ception of form. 

Mr. Bell expresses rather a pious belief than 
a reasoned conviction that the esthetic emotion is 
indeed an emotion about ultimate reality, that it has, 
therefore, a claim as absolute as the religious emotion 
has upon those who feel it. The real gist of his book is 
a plea that to those who feel the esthetic emotion, it 
becomes of such importance, so intimately and conclusively 
satisfying to their spiritual nature, that for them to 
have it interfered with by any other considerations, by 
the intrusion of any human emotion, however intense 
and valid it may be, is to miss the greatest value of art. 
His book is in praise of contemplative as against practical 
virtue. 

Let us turn to another objection to Mr. Bell’s theory, 
which is likely to arise. He himself admits that the 
artist has very rarely set out to create significant form ; 
that the early Christian masters set out to express dog- 
matic theology, the fifteenth-century Florentine and the 
Impressionist to state laws of optics, Giotto and 
Rembrandt to express human emotion. Indeed, he con- 
siders that few things are more disastrous to the artist 
than the desire to create significant form in the abstract. 
It leads to naked and empty estheticism. The artist, 
Mr. Bell rightly says, must have something to get into 
a passion about. But surely this significant form, with 
all its possible implications of ultimate reality, this form 
about which Mr. Bell himself rises to genuine artistic 
passion, is a thing of passionate import. Why, then, 
should it not suffice better than anything else for the 
artist? Mr. Bell has a theory about the artistic problem 
which I will not state, because I do not fully understand 
it, but it seems to me to be in the nature of a buttress 
run up to support a weak patch in the wall of his argu- 
ment. It is just here, indeed, that I feel that the 
ultimate nature of esthetic experience still eludes Mr. 
Bell and all of us, as indeed it may well do for some 
centuries to come. 

Why must the potter who is to make a superbly 
beautiful pot not think only of its significant form, but 
think first and most passionately about its functions as 
a pot? Why must the architect get excited about 
engineering, as all great architects have, and why must 
the painter begin by abandoning himself to the love of 
God or man or Nature unless it is that in all art there 
is a fusion of something with form in order that form may 
become significant. And is it not just the fusion of this 
something with form that makes the difference between 
the finest pattern-making and real design? For the 
most ingenious and perfect pattern—a pattern which we 
judge to be absolutely impeccable—has not significance, 
while some quite faulty and stumbling efforts ing 
this other thing in them move us profoundly. We 
should have to admit that this something, this z in 
the equation, was quite inconstant, and might be of 
almost any conceivable nature, but I believe it would 
be possible, applying Mr. Bell’s logical methods of de- 
duction, to restate his answer to the inquiry what is 
common and peculiar to all works of art in some such 
way as this: The common quality is significant form, 
that is to say, forms related to one another in a particular 
manner, which is always the outcome of their relation to 
« (where z is anything that is not of itself form). I 
throw out this horrible mathematical formula as a 
possible suggestion for future investigation, to those at 
least, whom Mr. Bell’s brilliant logic and persuasive 
eloquence still leave incompletely satisfied. 

It would need a separate article or perhaps a 
separate book to deal with our author’s historical survey 
of art. It is certainly one of the most brilliant, provoca- 
tive, suggestive things that have ever been written on 
the subject. It is in a way a complete vindication of 
Ruskin’s muddle-headed but prophetic intimations of the 
truth. For here at last the whole history of art, as it 
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has been taught by extensive lecturers and text books 
for ages, is just turned upside down. Barbarian becomes 
Bliithezeit, and Bliithezeit complete decadence. Dark 
Ages become points of shining light, and Renaissance 
merely prolonged putrefaction. 

This revaluation is not, of course, entirely new; 
the process has been gradually going on for many years ; 
even the despised collectors and archeologists have 
done something towards it. Did not the late Mr. Morgan 
pay more for some Byzantine enamels than for an Alma 
Tadema? But the implications of this turn of taste have 
never been so freely accepted, and certainly never stated 
with such passionate conviction. No one yet has 
ventured to push over the ancient idols of culture with 
so light and unconcerned a touch. It is this that dates 
the work; we of an older generation have felt qualms 
about the worship of culture, have carped at this or that 
reputation, have pushed in a query here and a caution 
there, but we have always had a sense of the awful 
responsibility of profaning the temples; we have been 
apologetic and deferential even while we were under- 
mining the foundations. 

But Mr. Bell walks into the holy of holies of culture 
in knickerbockers with a big walking-stick in his hand, 
and just knocks one head off after another with a 
dexterous back-hander that leaves us gasping. Many a 
bounder has been in before and had a cock-shy at the 
reverend figures, but precisely because he was a bounder 
his missiles have had no effect. But Mr. Bell knows the 
ritual of culture better than the pious hierophants. It 
is that that makes him so deadly in his aim. 

No doubt, if I were to go through his history in 
detail, I should try to set up a good many of his victims 
on their pedestals once more, try to repair with pious 
hands some of what seems to me unnecessary damage. 
But what a breath of fresh air this iconoclast brings in 
with him, what masses of mouldy snobbism he sweeps into 
the dust heap, how salutary even for the idols themselves— 
those at least that survive at all—is such a thorough 
turning out! It will be seen that this is a book that all 
who care for art must read ; the surprising good fortune 
that has befallen them is that it is so eminently readable. 


Rocer Fry. 





Letters to the Editor. 


TENNYSON AND BRIGHT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I agree with Mr. Salmon, as against your able 
reviewer, that Tennyson is much more than a “minor” 
poet. The passage in “Maud” about the peace-proclivities 
of the 

“* Broad-brimm’d hawker of holy things, 

Whose ear is cramm’d with his cotton, and rings 

Even in dreams, to the chink of his pence,” 
interests the world still, because it represents the fortuitous 
clash of two great men, not of a minor politician and a minor 
poet. People will quote it as long as they are interested in 
politics and poetry. I cannot regard it as seriously damaging 
to Tennyson to have written it, and Bright, I suspect, cared 
exceedingly little about it. It is possible to be tco serious 
about the passage at this distance of time. It should be 
viewed now as one of the standard comic incidents of our 
national literature. 

When, moreover, Mr. Salmon reminds us that Tennyson 
stated that the passage had no reference to Bright, I do 
not think the affair is much altered. It may not have been 
meant for Bright personally, but it must have been suggested 
by Bright, and it was taken by everyone to mean Bright. 
Consider the circumstances of the case. During the Crimean 
War there is a small peace-party, notoriously led by a 
Quaker cotton-spinner, John Bright. All classes unite to 
vilify the peace-party, with its Quaker cotton-spinning 
leader, John Bright. At that moment a poem comes out 
containing an attack on the peace-party ; and the itinerant 
peace-preacher, who arrives in the “ country-town ” described 
jn the poem, is a Quaker cotton-spinner! Tennyson may not 














have meant that Bright himself came down to the “ country 
town” described in the poem, and if he said he did not, he 
certainly is to be believed. But I submit that the effect of 
the passage was to hold up Bright to odium in the person 
(if you like) of an understudy Quaker cotton-spinner peace- 
monger. But the coincidence of religion and business and 
opinions is too remarkable to be mere coincidence. 
Supposing a ‘poet of to-day, in one of his less-inspired 
moments, published the following lines :— 
“A Welsh attorney has come to our village 
To preach like the devil for plunder and pillage. 


He’s less respect for Dukes than niggers, 
And is always remarkably wrong in his figures.” 


The poet might afterwards allege that he did not mean that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer came down to the village, 
but was describing the sort of Radical who, according to the 
poet, usually takes part in the land campaign. Yet I submit 
that, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought an action 
for damages, it is not on the ground of want of specific 
reference that he would fail in his suit before a special 
jury.—Yours, &c., 
G. M. TREVELYAN. 
March 3rd, 1914. 


PARTY GOVERNMENT AND DEMOCRACY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sr,—Your excellent article on “ State Honors and Party 
Funds ”’ deserves to be read by all electors who wish their 
country well. But there is one sentence in it that seems to 
me to call for a little comment. No doubt, as you say, the 
best remedy for many of the scandals with regard both to 
the receipts and to the expenditure of the Party Funds, 
would be “abolition of secrecy.”’ Let the funds be audited 
annually, and the accounts published. This is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished, but certainly not to be expected ; 
and your suggestion that, if the Unionist Party refuses, the 
Liberal Party at least should “take this simple precaution,” 
is a counsel of perfection still less likely to command general 
approval. You urge that this plan is the right one because 
“such a method is the democratic method, and democratic 
methods suit a democratic party.” And this is the sentence 
on which I should like to comment. 

Since when, I should like to know, has the Liberal 
Party been a democratic party, and how is it possible, under 
the party system, that it ever should be? Is not the constant 
tendency of the party system to make the Premier more and 
more of an autocrat, and the great Government Departments 
more and more independent bureaucracies, and the represen- 
tatives of the people more and more creatures of the Caucus— 
mere voting machines? My contention is that the party 
system is hopelessly and essentially incompatible with 
democratic government. This could easily be shown to be 
the case if space permitted, but I will only now point out that 
the one really democratic State known to history is, in spite 
of its keen parties, quite free from the taint of party govern- 
ment. I refer, of course, to Switzerland, where all the evils 
usually charged against Democracy (such as extravagance 


in administration, corruption of various sorts, “ reckless 


bidding for votes,’’ hooliganism in the House, &c.) are only 
noticeable from their absence, for they are the natural 
results of the party system and have no connection with 
Democracy. 

I will only add, as a small illustration of one of the 
minor ways in which the party system works against 
democracy, my experience at the annual meeting of a Liberal 
Association last week. After the business part of the pro- 
gramme was finished, two resolutions remained to be 
discussed. The first was concerned with woman suffrage and 
was divided into two parts. The first part was an expression 
of opinion that justice required that votes should be given 
to women, and that measures to meet the case should be 
proceeded with “at the earliest opportunity.’’ The second 
part was in favor of forwarding the resolution to various 
Liberal Federations, to head offices of the Party, and to the 
Press. The first part, after some discussion, was carried. 
The second part was negatived by a huge majority, fears 
being expressed that the resolution would not be approved 
of at headquarters, that we might “ embarrass the Govern- 
ment,’”” and so on. Anything more absolutely futile and 
anti-democratio than this discussion and decision I never 
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heard. If these local Associations, who are in closest con- 
tact with the electors, are not to keep “headquarters ”’ 
advised as to the opinions of the constituencies, what is 
their use at all? The resolution was so mild it could “ em- 
barrass’’ no one. But most speakers seemed to think the 
Liberal Party policy should be dictated at headquarters and 
then disseminated round the country by means of the local 
Associations. Exactly the reverse of this would, of course, 
be the democratic method. The bosses should receive their 
instructions from the people. 

The second resolution on the programme was mainly a 
condemnation of the “ growing expenditure on armaments,”’ 
and this was carried unanimously. This was as it should 
be, excepting that all the virtue was taken out of our action 
by its being especially urged that Mr. Asquith wished the 
local associations to pass some such resolution as this in 
order to “strengthen his hands.’’ It seems quite clear that 
the Caucus is growing in power from year to year, and that 
it will soon be considered bad form for any resolution to be 
passed by these local bodies that has not first been approved 
by the Higher Powers. 

I will not comment on this except to point out that the 
party system, Cabinet Caucus and all, can easily be abolished 
in favor of Parliamentary government, and that until this is 
done there is no hope of the people, through their repre- 
sentatives, obtaining any real power over the details of 
administration (such as the expenditure of the different 
Departments), or even over the legislative policies of the 
country.—Yours, &c., E. M. 

March 2nd, 1914. 


THE REWARD OF MEDICAL RESEARCH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—One often hears it said by laymen that the man 
who discovers the cause or cure of cancer, or the cure of 
tuberculosis, will make a fortune. How untrue this is may 
have been gathered already by your readers from articles by 
me in THe Nation, especially from that in your issue of 
February 21st last. A man who will confer such a boon on 
the community will be much more likely to die in the work- 
house; and, in fact, it is a knowledge of this disability that 
debars hundreds of capable doctors from undertaking the 
more difficult investigations. Hence, attempts to remedy 
such an evil state of things should be welcomed by all parties 
in the State and by the public at large; and I may say that 
some of us are trying to move in the matter. It was nects- 
sary for a commencement that someone should take upon 
himself the disagreeable and probably unprofitable duty of 
attempting to obtain payment for his own scientific work— 
the only way to set the ball rolling. Two years ago I 
determined to undertake this forlorn hope in connection 
with my researches on malaria, carried out in India from 
1891-1899, when I was an officer in the Indian Medical 
Service. I was advised that, as these researches had shown 
the method by which malaria—a disease which destroys in 
India alone over a million lives a year—is communicated 
from man to man, I might just possibly be entitled to 
receive a somewhat higher grade pension than the one which 
I now obtain from the Indian Government. In reply, I was 
told in a letter from the India Office, dated April 3rd, 1912, 
that “the Secretary of State for India in Council, while 
recognizing the value of your work in connection with the 
cause and prevention of malaria and allied diseases, regrets 
that he is unable to sanction the grant to you of a special 
additional pension from Indian revenues.’’ This reply 
shows perfectly clearly that no discovery in connection with 
the great diseases which inflict such terrible wounds upon 
humanity is thought by British Governments to merit any- 
thing in the nature of special payment. We should compare 
with this attitude the large pensions given by the Indian 
Government for all sorts of comparatively petty work. 

Of course, I am only one among many other research- 
workers whose services have been of both humanitarian and 
economical advantage to the British Empire. It seems very 
vainglorious on our part to make such claims; but, unless 
someone begins to do so, no reform is likely to be made by 
our party politicians ; and the public will continue to suffer 
from many diseases of which the cure and prophylaxis could 
probably be shortly discovered by intelligent and determined 
investigations. Such investigations are, in my opinion, 





becoming more and more rare, for the simple reason that 
the men who should undertake them cannot afford to do so. 
The full correspondence with the India Office will be 
found in the “ British Medical Journal” of February 21st 
last.—Yours, &c., Ronatp Ross. 
18, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
March 3rd, 1914. 


“THE PROTECTION OF SCIENCE BY PATENT.” 
A RESPECTFUL DEMURRER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—It is very probable that you will not reject this 
little protest from a political opponent to whom your paper is 
always a stimulus to thought and very often a mental joy. 

I wish, with all respect, to enter a demurrer to an 
interesting article above the signature of Sir Ronald Ross, 
published in your issue for February 21st. 

What I am chiefly concerned in is what seems to me 
to be a perilous confusion of science with experimentation 
upon animals, and especially with that form of animal 
experimentation which results in the “prophylactic or 
curative vaccines and sera now on the market.’ 

The one thing not scientifically demonstrated so far is 
the curative value of these same “ vaccines and sera now on 
the market.’ No doubt some of your readers will remember 
an interesting paragraph issued quite recently in both the 
“Daily News ”’ and the “ Chronicle,’’ announcing the definite 
failure of Salvarsan, the famous 606 of Professor Ehrlich. 

Of the serum against tetanus Messrs Rose and Carless 
say, ‘“ At present the results of this treatment have proved 
disappointing, since few cases of acute tetanus have been 
saved by it, and the effect even in the more chronic cases is 
not at all certain.”’—‘ Manual of Surgery,”’ p. 124. 

Dr. Haffkeine introduced a serum upon the market 
against plague, and it was made the subject of trial in India, 
but the end of the matter was that what began as an epidemic 
rose to the curse of an endemic, and it was openly admitted 
in the Report of the Indian Medical Congress, published in 
the “ Daily Graphic” for January 24th, 1895, that “in some 
cases the deaths among the inoculated have been eleven times 
greater than among the non-inoculated. The whole 
matter is still sub judice, and no one acknowledges this more 
freely than Dr. Haffkeine himself.”’ 

Sir Almroth Wright “discovered”’ or “invented”’ a 
serum against typhoid fever, and in the “Globe’”’ for 
November, 1904, we have the result described: “ The serum 
of Prof. Wright was tried in India, and had to be withdrawn 
by Army Order. About 100,000 of the South African troops 
were inoculated, and at the end of the war the Army Medical 
Department itself recommended that the serum be discon- 
tinued.”’ 

In the British Medical Journal for March 24th, 1906, 
p- 681, Sir Almroth Wright himself says, “ Practitioners 
should return serum treatment to the bacteriologists and go 
on treating patients without it.” 

Koch’s tuberculin aroused frantic hope all over the 
world, but the Prussian Minister of the Interior had to 
forbid its continued use in the military hospitals because of 
its uselessness and peril. Even Mr. Paget admits that in 
his remarks on “ The old tuberculin of 1890 that failed to 
cure patients already infected.” — ‘Experiments on 
Animals,’’ p. 87. 

The French Conseil Supérieur de ]1’Hygiéne shows that 
from 1850 to 1885 the average annual mortality from hydro- 
phobia in France was 23; from 1885 to 1890 inclusive, after 
Pasteur started his inoculations, there was a yearly average 
of 39 deaths in the same country and under precisely similar 
conditions.’””? Moreover, we have the records of 1,220 persons 
who died from hydrophobia after admitting themselves to 
the “ curative vaccine or serum ”’ of the Pasteur inoculation, 
and who were supposed to be perfectly protected from the 
results of their injuries. 

The anti-toxin against diphtheria came into general use 
in 1895. The death-rate then (an admittedly abnormal one) 
was 252.6 per million. But in the next five years it rose 
to 272.4 per million. 

A similar exposé was the result of the trial of the anti- 
diphtheritic serum in the famous Hull epidemic. 

I could quote other reasons for the respectful demurrer 
which I urge, as a medica) layman, to what I consider the 
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remarkable confusion of science, or classified knowledge, 
with the “ discoveries’’ or “inventions’’ of “ curative vac- 
cines and sera now on the market.’’ 

Finally, I would like to remind my fellow-readers that 
under the Insurance Act between £50,000 and £60,000 is 
already set apart (and it is but a beginning, mind) for pur- 
poses of Medical Research. 

Endow science if you will, and protect the discoveries of 
students of science from commercial exploitation in the 
profits of which they receive no share, but for reason’s sake 
and the sake of honesty and sympathy let us have no con- 
fusion made between the bloodstained “ discoveries,’’ the “ in- 
ventions”’ by torturing animals of “ curative serums”’ which 
do not cure. Vivisection is the fad of less than 600 prac- 
titioners; it is a cult. The art of medicine and its allied 
sciences marshal thousands under their banner. Why confuse 
the two and create the confusion under the grand title 
“ Science’ ?—Yours, &c., 

Witu1am J. Piccorr. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF IRELAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmz,—I had hoped that some person better known than 
myself would have replied to the very serious allegations 
made by Mr. A. M. Sullivan in Tue Nation of the 21st ult. 
Mr. Sullivan fills the high office of Sergeant-at-Law in 
Treland—is, in fact, a Law Officer of the Crown, as the 
Serjeants are—he owes his appointment to the Ministry 
which he so vigorously denounces, and, therefore, his 
charges must not be passed over lightly or ignored. 

Those charges are allegations of corruption against 
the present Irish Executive. What has happened for eight 
years past justifies Unionist fears entirely. The Irish 
Unionist has seen his talented compatriots belittled, and 
their careers blighted. Inferiors, offensive to the Ulster 
community have been, Mr. Sullivan tells us, rewarded for 
their very offensiveness by unmerited advancement in the 
public service. The administration of the law has been of 
the Tammany Hall character. 

The best answer to Mr. Sullivan’s accusations is to 
recite what has happened during the last eight years, and 
see what indication is presented of Tammany methods. In 
1906, when the Liberals succeeded to office, Mr. Cherry, now 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, was promoted to be Attorney- 
General. He, admittedly, was in the shadow of the office 
for some years before, and he was in no way offensive to 
Unionists or Ulstermen. The Unionists welcomed the 
appointment of a Protestant Liberal ; indeed, they had some 
years before availed themselves of his experience and know- 
ledge of the Irish Land Laws when they appointed the Tory 
Royal Commission. Mr. Cherry had not then a particle of 
party service to his credit, beyond fighting one election in 
Liverpool in 1900. No Unionist or Ulsterman has ever 
declared that his was not a very proper selection. 

The Solicitor-General then appointed, Mr. R. Barry, 
was hardly known previously as a Liberal. He had filled 
important offices for the Tories prior to 1906. Does Mr. 
Sullivan suggest that he was a party hack, that he was 
offensive to Unionists, or to Ulstermen? Three months after 
his appointment Mr. Sullivan was one of his strongest 
supporters when he stood as the Liberal candidate for North 
Tyrone. Mr. Sullivan would not have been there if Mr. 
Barry were a mere instrument in a corrupt system. 

The Lord Chancellor then appointed, Sir Samuel Walker, 
had been Lord Chancellor ten years previously, and Attorney- 
General so far back as 1884. Was his the appointment that 
was offensive to Unionists and Ulstermen? Neither one 
nor the other ever said so. 

Next in order, the Master of the Rolls retired, and Mr. 
Justice Meredith, a Protestant and a Unionist, was trans- 
ferred to that high office. Was that an illustration of the 
“spoils system” of which Mr. Sullivan complains? At the 
same time, Mr. Wylie, a Presbyterian and a very moderate 
Liberal, was placed at the head of the Land Coramission. 
How far Mr. Sullivan regards this appointment as one of a 
corrupt system I do not know. He was indisputably a high 
authority on Irish land, and he had not had a political 
service of any importance to his credit, except one, namely, 
that twenty-one years previously he had fought North 











Tyrone in the Liberal interest. At the same period of time, 
a vacancy in the King’s Bench Division was filled by the 
promotion of Mr. Serjeant Dodd. Everybody knows that Mr. 
Serjeant Dodd was a Gladstonian in politics, and an ardent 
admirer of the great statesman. He was like Mr. Wylie, 
a Presbyterian, and likewise had a leading position at the 
Bar. Is this appointment included in Mr. Sullivan’s 
indictment? There was not a whisper of complaint from any 
Unionist source at the time or since. We have now arrived 
at 1909, and up to this I fail to get one instance with even 
a suggestion of Tammany. Towards the end of 1909, Mr. 
Charles O’Connor was appointed Solicitor-General, the first 
Roman Catholic to receive any important post during that 
administration. Indeed, that persuasion had not up to then 
the best of luck. Only three Roman Catholics had been 
made judges in the previous forty years, and if a job were 
then perpetrated, it could almost be forgiven. Mr. 
O’Connor had not been a politician. Mr. Sullivan will not 
deny that he was then one of his supporters, and if the 
business were tainted with Tammany he would not have 
been found touching it. Mr. O’Connor’s politics, in fact, 
were always believed to be Conservative, and all that 
happened since rather confirms that view. 

Then comes the appointment, in 1911, of Mr. Ignatius 
O’Brien (now Lord Chancellor) as Solicitor-General. He 
was not, so far as I know, ever on a political platform, and 
Mr. Sullivan will not deny that he himself made one visit 
to Dublin Castle to promote his claims. Did Ulster com- 
plain, or did any Unionist complain of this appointment 
in any way? How did Mr. O’Brien represent the “ spoils 
system ’’? 

In 1912, Mr. J. F. Moloney (now Mr. Justice Moloney 
of the King’s Bench Division) was selected Solicitor- 
General. No doubt Mr. Sullivan will fasten on this transac- 
tion as about the worst case in the list. Mr. Moloney had 
fought a Liberal seat, and he was a Roman Catholic. A 
political partisan he never was. It has to be said that he 
had a vigorous opponent for the office in Mr. Sullivan 
himself. 

The next appointment was that of Mr. Serjeant Moriarty, 
K.C. He was a rather moderate, indeed, weak, member of 
the Liberal Party, but he stood high in his profession. 
Every Judge on the Bench, from the Lord Chief Baron down, 
welcomed his promotion. Surely a most curious result of 
the faithful observance of Tammany methods! 

Lastly, comes the appointment of Mr. Jonathan Pim 
as Solicitor-General. Mr. Pim was a Unionist in 1886 and 
1893, down probably till 1905. There was no Unionist 
dissent of any kind or description to him. 

It must be borne in mind that the alternative in these 
cases would have been, after two appointments were made, 
to select Covenanters and officials of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. What would be said of Mr. Birrell if such a thing 
had occurred ? 

It remains only to look at the men appointed to be 
Serjeants-at-Law. One of the earliest vacancies was offered 
to Mr. Stephen Ronan, K.C., a Unionist, but indisputably 
at the head of the profession, and it was declined. In due 
course Mr. Matheson was appointed First Serjeant. Mr. 
Matheson had fought Stephen’s Green Division of Dublin for 
the Unionist Party—a curious step this appointment was 
surely in the “spoils system.’’ Mr. Sullivan was himself 
appointed Serjeant later on. He will properly deny that he 
was in any corrupt business, but holding the views he does 
about the Irish Government, surely there is some mag- 
nanimity there. 

It will now be seen how much truth there is in these 
statements of Mr. Sullivan; perhaps it will also be seen how 
a supporter can be turned into an unsparing critic and 
antagonist.—Yours, &c., 

Brian F. RepMonp. 

Rathmines, Dublin, March, 1914. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CRISIS—AND AFTER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—The Johannesburg strike, with its sequel, has 
passed through the usual phases of a nine-days’ wonder. 
We have had the newspaper thrill, the popular excitement, 
the Parliamentary controversy, the Hyde Park Demonstra- 
tion, and valuable correspondence in THE Nation and other 
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papers on the moral, legal, and political aspects of the affair. 
And now, except in professedly “revolutionary” circles, 
English public opinion seems likely to dismiss it to the 
historical limbo as a regrettable event—dead and done with. 

But my object in writing is to urge that, so far from 
being dead and done with, this outburst of despotism 
threatens, from sheer force of circumstances, to become a 
permanent condition in this the youngest British colony. 

We need no longer discuss whether the shooting of 
miners, the amazing martial law, and the deportation of nine 
men, were justified by danger of the indentured colored 
labor bursting its compounds. Such Black scares have been 
used to quiet the English conscience since the time of the 
Jameson Raid. Wife and child, widow and orphan, always 
play a convenient réle whenever a Radical M.P. accepts a 
peerage or an altruistic financier wants to support a vested 
interest, an American crowd to lynch a negro, or the autho- 
rities to restore “peace” in Warsaw, or Dublin, or 
Johannesburg. 

The question for the British public now is: Are they 
prepared to face a chronic state of martial law, press censor- 
ship, and general suppression of individual liberty for an 
indefinite future period in South Africa? Because if there 
were good reason for beginning this system, there is every 
urgent reason for continuing it. 

The miners and railwaymen are silenced at present; 
but they are remembering and biding their time, while their 
strength grows. Conciliation and self-sacrifice are not to 
be looked for in the future more than in the past from the 
mine-owners, who are now backed, not by the old primitive 
farmer of the Vortrekker days, but by a keen land-owning 
class that have speculated deeply, and are interested in 
every new vein of gold. The tension will increase, not 
slacken. 

Either the semi-servile colored labor must be put a stop 
to by ceasing the wholesale recruiting through native chiefs, 
and by abolishing ‘‘ compounds ’’ and “ permits,”’ or we shall 
be forced to acquiesce in perpetual repression of white men 
as well as of blacks, and a sort of martial law will be the 
normal Transvaal form of government. 

We are told that since we have given the South Africans 
independent government we must leave them without inter- 
ference to govern in their own way. The honest reply to 
such casuistry is that we made them a Constitutional State, 
not a Slave State. 

If they adopt slavery in the place of constitutional free- 
dom, then we ought to withdraw our troops and navy from 
protecting their business methods, and cease sending out a 
Governor to act as an automatic registering machine.— 
Yours, &c., 

ETHEL WEDGWOoD. 

18, Westminster Mansions, Great Smith Street, 

Westminster, March 5th, 1914. 


“ TWANKIDILLO.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The search for this old country song, as related 
by your contributor, Mr. Arthur Beckett, is interesting, but 
he might have saved himself the trouble of it if he had 
chanced across some of the old generation of smiths who 
have not been quite absorbed into the ranks of our motor 
engineers in the villages. I well remember my grandfather 
singing the song almost as it is printed, the fifth line, as I 
recollect his version, being rendered, ‘“ Which makes his 
bright hammer to rise and to fall,’’ and we should not have 
thought we had had Christmas without it. One member 
of the family improvised a family accompaniment to it, and 
I am sure that she could transcribe it. It is strange that 
Mr. Belloc, who, in “The Four Men” has given us the 
chorus of “ Golier,’’ makes no mention of ‘“ Twankidillo.” 

There was another song, in ballad form, which told the 
adventures of three flies, and was almost as long as another 
village favorite, “ The Great Meat Pie,”’ that I call to mind, 
but I have never seen the words in print, and perhaps they 
are equally traditional.—Yours, &c., 

Epcar C. Gates. 

12, Brundretts Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 

Manchester. 


March Ist, 1914. 





Poetry. 


THE DARK ROAD. 


Nor in self-searching do I find 
The secrets of my heart and mind. 


On bridges where the ’buses roll 
I trace the pattern of my soul. 


In roaring wheel and screaming horn 
My greed sings out her chant forlorn. 


Each thin face and hungry eye 
Reveals my inner poverty. 


In dank grey beard and shaking head 
Lies my cherished beauty dead. 


In that pale twisted child I see 
Upheld my own deformity. 


In crumbling arch and mouldering stones 
I feel my jerry-builded bones. 


Then when at dusk I leave the town 
And find the earth in her green gown, 


I meet my virtues one by one 
Standing in the evening sun. 


In the song of the blackbird 
My own joy makes herself heard. 


In the peace of eventide 
My soul’s peace has found a bride. 


At the table of yon star 
My hungry hopes well-feasted are, 


When the moon gets up to shine 
The silvered glass she holds is mine! 


And in the shadow of the wood 
Dreams my secret solitude. 
But ’tis a little thing to find 


The secrets of my heart and mind. 


There is Another I would know, 
From Whom I come, to Whom I go. 


And not in any city street, 
And not in any country sweet, 


Lies the dark road where neither star 
Nor sun nor moon nor lantern are, 


Where Hope and Love are both unknown, 
And Faith must climb the steeps alone, 


Where Faith goes weak as babe new-born, 
A thousand nights without a morn, 


Naked, hungry, comfortless, 
And no man knows her deep distress: 


God has shut His ears, His face 
Is turnéd from that fearful place. 


This is the road a man must go 
If he would live and love and know, 


This is the road he dare not shun 
If he would see the Holy One. 


Epitn Anne Srewarr. 
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ULSTER MAY FIGHT! 


But people must read these books. 
The pen of the writer is mightier 
than the sword of the patriot. 


CHILDREN of the DEAD END. 
The Autobiography of a Navvy by 
Patrick MacGill. Thefirstreviewssay, 
“A thrilling achievement.” (Evening 
Standard.) “Nothing can withstand 
it.” (P. M. Gaz.) “A book that will 
make a stir.” (Daily Sketch.) Mr. 
MacGill’s first sentence proves him a 
poet ; his whole book shows his cour- 
age and grit.” (Times.) Second edition 
in the press. 6/- 


§ SEABORNE :tt BONNET SHOP 
A novelty in fiction by R. K. Weekes, 
of which the first review says: “It is 
the things that happened to Sea- 
borne’s girls that make up the story. 
It is something to have written an 
original book.” (Outlook.) Every 
woman who wears a hat should read 
this remarkable and unusual story. 6/- 


THE HEART OF THE MOOR. 
By Beatrice Chase. “A _ notable 
contribution to the literature of 
Dartmoor, a true and lovable book.” 
(P. M. Gaz.) A story of real life and 
people, written with real feeling. 6/- 


SHEILA INTERVENES. 

“The hand that drew Sheila has 
great things to do in fiction.” (Daily 
Teleg.) Stephen McKenna’s new novel 
a has been hailed as a worthy successor 
to ‘‘The Reluctant Lover.” 6/- 


The BEWILDERED BENEDICT 
The story of a superfluous uncle. By 
Edward Burke, author of “‘ Bachelors’ 
Buttons.” Now in its 9th thousand. 6/- 


MY MEMORIES (1830-1913). 
By Lord Suffield. “There are por- 
traits in this book that take the 
reader behind the scenes in society.” 
(Standard.) ‘‘Gleams with new lights 
about King Edward. A book rich in 
anecdotage of the richest sort.” (Daily 


Chronicle.) ‘The full page portrait 
of a gentleman.” (Daily Graphic.) 
Second edition. 16). net 


HERBERT JENKINS LIMITED, 
ARUNDEL PLACE, HAYMARKET, S.W. 








MR. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW SPRING BOOKS 


M& A 16-page List of exceptional interest may be had 
on application. 





By the Authors of ‘China under the Empress Dowager.’ 


ANNALS AND MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT OF PEKING. By Edmund Backhouse 
and J.O. P. Bland. Royal 8vo. illustrated. 16s. net. 


The Times’ opinion :—‘*‘ Of abserbing interest.’’ 
REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE. by 


Henry Holiday. Illustrated in Colour and Black and 
White from Pictures by the Author. Royal 8vo, 16s. net. 


“* A many-sided and most engaging book.’’ —P.M.G. 
VALE ! By George Moore. Completing HAIL and FARE- 
VE. 


WELL, previously published —I. A {I. SALVE. 
Each volume crown 8vo. 6s. (Published this week.) 


‘*‘Amazed by its humours, indiscretions, and 
impudence.’’—Evening Standard. 


TURKISH REMINISCENCES. By Sidney 


Whitman. Author ef ‘German Memories,’ &c. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


PRISON AND PRISONERS. Some Per- 
sonal Experiences. By Lady Constance 
Lytton, and ‘ Jane Warton,’ Spinster. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“‘ A fascinating poignant little work.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

INTERNATIONAL POLITY. By Norman 

Angell, Author of ‘The Great Illusion.’ Dy, 8vo.3s.6d net. 
“‘A clever argument,’’—Evening Standard. 





THE REAL MEXICO. By Hamilton Fyfe. Cr. 


8vo. 6s. net. 


“‘Lively, entertaining, sympathetic ... eminently 
readable .. . very pi tand ing.’’—Daily News. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. By F. J. Haskin, 


With Ilustrations from Photographs. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE POLITICAL SHAME OF MEXICO. 
By Edward Bell. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ANTARCTIC PENGUINS. By Dr. G. Murray 
Levick, R.N.. Zoologist to the Scott Expedition. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated from Photographs. 4to. 6s. net, 





DEGAS. (‘French Artists of Our Day” Series.) By 
P. A. Lemoisne, Librarian in the Print Department of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Feap. 4to. Illustrated with 48 
Plates. 3s. 6d, net. 





THE RENAISSANCE OF THE GREEK 
IDEAL. By Mrs. Roger Watts. With many magnificent 
Plates and Cinematographic Photographs. Cr. 4to. 21s. net, 


DR. MONTESSORI’S OWN HANDBOOK. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. A Supplement te her previous 
work, further explaining the system. 


THE MELTING POT. By Israel Zangwill. As 
now being played at the Queen’s Theatre. 2s. 6d. net. 
**A wonderful play.’’—Fortnightly Review. 


NEW SPRING 6s. NOVELS. 


WHEN GHOST THE BUSINESS OF 
MEETS GHOST. | A GENTLEMAN. 
(2ndImp.) Wm. De Morgan H. N. Dickinson 


THE COST OF THE MERCY OF THE 
WINGS, Richard Dehan LORD. Flora Annie Steel 


THE HOUSE IN PAINT THE LILY. 
DEMETRIUS ROAD, By the Author of 
J. D. Beresford ‘He Who Passed’ 


A LADY AND HER|\ A COUNTRY HOUSE 
HUSBAND. COMEDY. 


Amber Reeves Duncan Swann 
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The Gorld of Books. 
Tae “Nation” Orrrce, THurspay Nien. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
cominend to the notice of our readers :— 


, 


“The Foundations of International Polity.” By Norman Angell. 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d. net.) 

“The Ownership, Tenure, and Taxation of Land.” By the Right 
Hon. Sir T. P. Whittaker. (Macmillan. 12s. net.) 

“« Essays on Faith and Immortality.”” By George Tyrrell. (Arnold. 
5s. net.) 

“ Prisons and Prisoners: Some Personal Experiences.” By 
Constance Lytton and Jane Warton, Spinster. (Heinemann. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

** Social Insurance.”’ 
12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Church Revival: Thoughts Thereon, and Reminiscences.” 
By S. Baring-Gould. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Secret of Charlotte Bronté.”’ By Frederika Macdonald. 
(Jack. 3s. 6d. net.) 

‘** Hail and Farewell: Vale.”’. By George Moore. 

** Days in Attica.”” By Mrs. R. C. Bosanquet. 
net.) 

‘“Women Workers in Seven Professions: A Survey of their 
Economic Conditions and Prospects.”’ Edited by Edith J. 


By I. M. Rubinow. (Williams & Norgate. 


(Heinemann. 6s.) 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Morley. (Routledge. 68. net.) 

“The House of Cecil.’”” By G. Ravenscroft Dennis. (Constable. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Early Development of Mohammedanism.” By D. 8. Mar- 
goliouth. (Williams & Norgate. Gs. net.) 

“A Crooked Mile.”” By Oliver Onions. (Methuen. 6s.) 

“TL’Année 1814.” Par Arthur Chuquet. (Paris: Fontemoing. 


12 fr.) 
“Le Salon du Quai Voltaire.” 
Ollendorff. 3 fr. 50.) 
x 


Roman. Par Jules Case. (Paris: 


* * 


Disputes about the Brontés are nowadays a favorite 
literary game in certain circles, and we may expect a fresh 
crop of controversies over a book called “ Kitty Bell, the 
Orphan,” which has been edited by Mrs. Ellis Chadwick and 
will be published by Messrs. Pitman. It seems that in a 
novel called “Mary Lawson,” published by “The London 
Journal’’ in 1847, and purporting to be a translation from 
Eugéne Sue, there is embedded an inner story called “ Kitty 
Bell.” This latter work bears so many resemblances to the 
first part of “Jane Eyre” as to suggest the theory that it 
is the first draft of Charlotte Bronté’s novel. At any rate, 
it is pretty certain that its re-publication will cause a good 
deal of ink to be spilt by our Bronté “ experts.” 

+ * * 


Unper the tiile of “ The Wellesley Papers ” Mr. Herbert 
Jenkins announces a selection from the correspondence of 
Richard Colley Wellesley, the Duke of Wellington’s elder 
brother, who was successively Governor-General of India, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and twice Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The book promises to add materially 
to our knowledge of political affairs in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. It will contain a large number of letters 
written to Wellesley or addressed by him to many of the 
famous men and women of his time, from George IV., 
Palmerston, Grey, Melbourne, and Wilberforce to Lady 
Hester Stanhope and Lady Blessington. 

* + 4 


“ EveryMAN’s InisH Liprary” is the title of a new 
series to be published under the supervision of Mr. Alfred 
Perceval Graves by the Talbot Press, a Dublin firm of 
publishers. The first volumes to appear will include “ Selec- 
tions from the Prose and Poetical Works of Thomas Davis” 
by Mr. T. W. Rolleston, ‘ The Parliaments of Ireland” by 
Mr. J. G. Swift McNeill, “Grattan” by Lord Castletown, 
“The Mind of Burke’’ by Professor Magennis, “ A Paradise 
of Irish Poetry, Old and New,” compiled by Mr. A. P. 
Graves, and a selection from Miss Edgeworth’s novels con- 
taining unpublished material, edited by Mr. Malcolm Seton. 

* * * 


Mr. Victor Piarr’s “ Ernest Dowson: Reminiscences, 
Unpublished Letters, and Marginalia,” to be published by 
Mr. Elkin Mathews, will be the first intimate account of 
Dowson’s life in London. It will also deal with the history 
of the Rhymers’ Club and the group at whose meetings, in 
Mr. Arthur Symons’s description, “ young poets, then very 
young, recited their own verses to one another with a 


desperate and ineffectual attempt to get into key with the 
Latin Quarter.’’ 





Wirn the exception of M. Lenotre, there is no modern 
writer whose studies of the French Revolution are so 
picturesque and dramatic as those of Mr. Hector Fleisch- 
mann. His book, “ Behind the Scenes in the Terror,”’ to 
be published in an English translation by Messrs. Stanley 
Paul, is based on contemporary letters and other documents, 
and contains fresh information about the prisons and 
prisoners of the Revolution, as well as sketches of several 
of the leading Terrorists. Two other books by Mr. Fleisch- 
mann which will soon be made accessible to English readers 
are “An Unknown Son of Napoleon,” to come from Mr. 
Eveleigh Nash, and “ Pauline Bonaparte and Her Lovers” 
to be issued by Mr. Lane. The latter volume makes a good 
deal of use of the anti-Napoleonic pamphleteers. 

* * * 


SocroLoey, in the widest meaning that can be given to 
the word, is now responsible for a large proportion of the 
additions made to the world of books, and fresh series of 
works on the subject are continually making their appear- 
ance. The latest of these undertakings is to be called the 
“Social Workers” series, and is announced by Messrs. 
Black. Its promoters aim at covering with authoritative 
handbooks the whole field of social endeavor. Mr. William 
Toss is the general editor of the series, and the first volume 
will be “‘ The Social Worker and Modern Charity ” which he 
has written in collaboration with Mr. Julius West. This 
will be followed by a study of “ Unemployment’”’ by Mr. 
Frederick Keeling. 

> * * 

In addition to the books written on social subjects by 
English writers, we are importing a number that have been 
produced abroad. Messrs. Bell’s list, for example, includes 
translations of Herr Beer’s “ A History of English Social- 
ism”? and of Dr. Werner Picht’s “Toynbee Hall and the 
English Settlement Movement.” Herr Beer’s book was 
reviewed in THE Nation on January 31st, when we expressed 
a hope that so striking a contribution to English history 
would soon appear in an English dress. 

* * 7 

CiemeNT of Alexandria is, by an odd coincidence, the 
subject of two lengthy studies which are to be published this 
spring. Messrs. Blackwood announce a course of Croall 
Lectures on the Alexandrine Father, given some years ago 
by Professor Patrick, of Edinburgh, while Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate have in preparation Mr. R. B. Tollinton’s 
“Clement of Alexandria: A Study in Christian Liberalism.” 
Mr. Tollinton regards Clement as the wide-minded teacher 
of a transitional age in many respects similar to our own, 
and his book discusses how far Clement’s interpretation of 
Christianity is of value in dealing with modern conditions 
and problems. 

* * * 

Count Paut Vasstu’s “ France from Behind the Veil,” 
announced by Messrs. Cassell, deals with the social 
and political life of France during the last fifty 
years, and has been written in the same style as 
his former book, “Behind the Veil at the Russian 
Court.’’ Count Vassili opens his reminiscences with 
the reign of Napoleon III., and they include much that is 
new about the Franco-German War, the Panama scandal, 
and the Boulanger and Dreyfus affairs, as well as the 
personal histories of various Presidents, including Carnot, 
Casimir Périer, Félix Faure, and Loubet. 

* * * 


A nuMBER of new historical works are announced by 
Messrs. Harrap. Mr. H. L. Havell’s history of “ Republican 
Rome” will be issued next month, and will be followed by 
a translation of Professor Charles Gide’s “A History of 
Economic Doctrines’’ which the publishers claim to be the 
first serious history of political economy in English. Books 
on “ France,’”’ by Professor W. H. Hutton, and “ Germany ” 
by Mr. T. W. Rolleston are to be issued later by the same 
publishers. 

* 7 » 

ANOTHER book to come next month from Messrs. Harrap 
will be “The Littlest One,’ a book of humorous and 
fantastic verse for children by Mrs. Marion St. John Webb. 
Mrs. Webb is a daughter of Mr. St. John Adcock, the editor 
of “The Bookman’”’ and the writer of several agreeable 
additions to the world of books. 
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Rediewws. 


THE SADNESS OF JAPAN. 


“ Through the Torii.” By Yone Nocucui. (Elkin Mathews. 
53. net.) 

Many years ago the present reviewer was sitting in a cheap 
London restaurant with three or four English people and 
two. Japanese. One of the Japanese was Yoshio Markino, 
since famous for his illustrations, and more famous still for 
the naive and charming personality reflected in his writings. 
There he sat—smiling, alert, talkative, his twinkling eyes 
and pliant hands, full of pleasurable conversation, his hair 
on end like a blacking-brush, his heart open, a friend to 
all the world, solicitous to please. And the other Japanese 
was Yone Noguchi, who remained for the most part silent 
and abstracted, hardly moving his eyes or hands, his hair 
nearly flat, his heart secluded, profoundly melancholy in his 
aspect, careless whether he pleased or not, and appearing 
to take small notice of the company, except that now and 
then he would write a little poem upon them—a poem of 
seventeen syllables arranged in three lines, according to 
Japanese rules. 

The two friends represented a contrast that seems to lie 
in the Japanese nature. Travellers like Edwin Arnold, for 
mstance, used to tell us of those happy islands, for ever 
tinkling with silvery laughter, full of smiles and courtesy 
and brilliant color, radiant homes of childlike joy, where 
dainty little figures tripped about in a sort of doll’s-house 
existence, chiefly spent in the cultivation of chrysanthemums 
and an ecstatic admiration of cherry trees in bloom. It 
was a fascinating picture, and many an innocent tourist 
twittered of its charm. The greater was the shock when 
once upon a time the present writer asked Markino how he 
could endure to live in England when he was a native of 
those pretty scenes. Under a foggy drizzle, London was 
looking her worst. Our sombre people, enveloped in dingy, 
second-hand clothing, were slopping hurriedly through the 
mud. Gloom reigned over dirt and depression. “Oh!” 
cried Markino’s cheery voice, “I shall never go back to 
Japan. It is so melancholy.” 

Is it, then, all a myth—that chirruping land where gay 
figures flit like humming birds under the blossom that hangs 
on the bough? Is the soul of the people so different from 
the surface they expose to the delight of visitors in search 
of the picturesque? Two terrible wars, fought for national 
preservation, have, at all events, proved to the world that 
Japan is no toy-shop, no aviary of happy birds. The greater 
our knowledge, the more we become conscious of the deeper 
and graver side—the “ melancholy ’’ that the cheerful artist 
feared. And now the knowledge is increased by another book 
from Yone Noguchi, that silent and secluded figure in the 
restaurant. For some years past he has been known in 
England by his poems “ From the Eastern Sea” and “ The 
Pilgrimage”; perhaps more widely known among ordinary 
readers by ‘The American Diary of a Japanese Girl.” The 
present volume is different in form. It is made up of short 
essays on Japanese life and thought, together with a few 
chapters on modern English poets who have most attracted 
him. Here and there we find the gaiety we used to expect. 
We are shown glimpses of the plum-blossom, the delicate 
courtesy of a smiling face, and the fastidiousness of a kimono 
tea. But the thought, as a rule, is sombre. Below the 
honorably smiling face we feel the deep sorrow of humanity ; 
and over the tea-cup broods the spirit of a race haunted by 
the demons of its own sad thought. 

The very title implies the mystery of unworldly medita- 
tion. For “the Torii is the entrance-gate of Shinto temples, 
warning the worshipper that earthly ambition must go no 
further, because beyond the gate lies a holy and innocent 
land.” In that land we may find a beauty like the beauty of 
death “in its utter rejection of profusion” :— 

“Oh, Death is triumph,” cries this writer from the isles 
of tinkling laughter. ‘It is the great aspect of Japanese 
romance of the fighting age to make the moment of death as 
beautiful as possible. I can count a hundred names of heroes 
and fighters whom we remember only from the account of their 
beautiful deaths, not of their beautiful lives, on whom stories 
and dramas have been gorgeously written.” 


THE NATION. 





And speaking of the deeper passion of the Japanese 
mind for spiritual and invisible things, this son of the 
chrysanthemum and fruit-blossom writes again :— 

“IT always think the Japanese mind is most wonderful 
where it leaves behind the Chinese thought, finite, hard, like the 
Greek thought, whose consciousness to ethics even thought a 
vision frivolous. We read in our literature the record 
of a long fight of those two thoughts, Chinese and Japanese. 
It is originally a Chinese thought to praise and moralize over 
the plum blossom.” 

In reading such a passage, one must regret that Noguchi 
does not submit his proofs to an English writer’s revision. 
How any foreigner can manage our difficult language so well 
is, of course, a marvel. But still, the result is not English, 
and sometimes the sense is obscured. Markino’s merry 
chatter, in a broken tongue, is irresistible, but the broken - 
tongue does not suit Noguchi’s deeper reflection. To go 
back to the unexpected in the Japanese mind, here are a few 
sayings from the “ Netsukes,”’ or little ivories of thought, 
which this poet of the Happy Islands has strung together 
at the end of his book. 

Writing of woman in Japan, he says :— 

“To say she is materialistic hardly does her justice. I see 
a case when she is spiritual, but it is more or less from the 
motive that she wishes to conceal her unhappiness and failure.” 


“The real Japanese originality is in our love of the 
commonplace.” 


“‘ Japanese are always happy, or at least seem to be happy, 
because they rarely understand what love means.” 

“One of the Japanese charms is in the fact that nothing 
in Japan, from the matter of clothes to the matter of food, is 
ever enough.” 

“Indeed, the Japanese monotony is unbearable.” 

** Ugliness is still supposed in Japan to be the virtue, the 
greatest virtue in the world.” 

Thus, in page after page, this Japanese thinker and 
poet deals blow after blow upon the tender hearts that 
chirped their praise of Japanese prettiness, hung their rooms 
with Japanese frippery, and took their notions of Japan from 
Edwin Arnold or the “ Mikado,” with just a dash of Lafcadio 
Hearn. To ourselves these revelations of a nation’s deeper 
spirit are the most interesting parts of the book. But there 
is much of interest besides—laments over the introduction 
of English thought and vulgarity, and criticisms of Japanese 
and English art (how excellent the remark, “ We have a 
word, Kusai, which may be used of art or writing ; Kusai 
means ‘it smells too strong.’ Indeed, Wilde’s work, whether 
good or bad, altogether smells too strong”). Especially, 
one may enjoy the subtle chapter on those peculiar little 
Hokku poems, so sharply defined, yet so charged with 
inward meaning and association. As examples, the writer 
quotes these two from older poets, among many others :— 

* Autumn’s full moon; 
Lo, the shadows of a pine tree 
Upon the mats!” 


** Let me turn over; 
Pray go away, 
O my cricket! ” 
And he further gives us a beautiful example written in 
English as he crossed Hyde Park one evening, thinking of 
some picture by Rossetti :— 
“My Love’s lengthened hair 
Swings over me from Heaven’s gate. 
Lo, Evening’s shadow!” 





MR. MOORE’S LAST WORDS. 


«Hail and Farewell!’ Vale!” By Grorce Moors. (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 


“To be ridiculous,” says Mr. George Moore, in his new 
volume, “has always been mon petit lure.” One can only 
congratulate him on the happy life he must have had. There 
can be few more ridiculous persons of his years in Europe. 
He quotes Degas as having once said to Whistler : “‘ Whistler, 
if you were not a genius, you would be the most ridiculous 
man in Paris.” Mr. Moore’s ridiculousness is even more 
remarkable than his genius, though, to be honest, his genius 
is one of the most notable in contemporary literature. 
Whistler’s ridiculousness was the sort of thing that can be 
supplied by the tailor and the hairdresser. It was a public 
affair. He tells in one place how one night a lady 
in a Paris ball-room watched him, “attracted no doubt at 
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first by the red-and-yellow tights that I wore.” And 
whether he is telling the story of his loves, or advocating 
Protestantism, or discussing with his brother, the Colonel, 
the education of the latter’s children, he still seems to come 
upon the stage a forlorn figure in those red-and-yellow 
tights. It is his passion for appearing in red-and-yellow 
tights that makes a great deal of his writings mere travesty. 
Literature is as impossible as statesmanship or pulpit 
eloquence if a man will garb himself in this way. At its 
best, no doubt, Mr. Moore’s clowning is very good fun, and 
he has incidentally “ taken off’’ Mr. W. B. Yeats and other 
leading figures in Irish life with the skill and wit of a great 
comic portrait-painter. But with all this his book (in the 
old phrase) leaves a bad taste in the mouth. 

No adjectives could be too severe for the chapters of 
“Vale” in which the author recalls the days of his youth 
in Paris. These reminiscences have no just part in the story 
of his mission and farewell to Ireland. They seem to be 
dragged in simply because he was unable to fill his third 
volume without them. “ We certainly pigged it together,” 
he declares on one page of himself and his friends, “ —pigs, 
no doubt, but aspiring pigs.” But it is the piggishness 
rather than the aspiration that is revealed to us here. Mr. 
Moore talks at times with an obviously sincere fervor of the 
need of spiritual and intellectual liberty in Ireland. But, 
so far as one can judge from the atmosphere of his book, 
the logic of his ideal would merely be the substitution of 
the courtesan for the priest, the iron slavery of lust for the 
iron slavery of dogma. He seems to us to be preaching a 
kind of self-righteousness of the senses. Perhaps, however, 
this is to take him too seriously. After all, he is generally 
ready to sacrifice most things to a joke, especially if the joke 
be in bad taste. He is a gossip of the café, not an idealist. 

On the other hand, “ ‘ Hail and Farewell!’ ’’ is not only 

a farcical autotiography and a salacious book: it is one of 
the most remarkable histories of a literary movement that 
has ever been written. Nearly everything that Mr. Moore 
has to tell us about the Irish literary revival is contained 
in the first two volumes; but “ Vale” too, is of interest 
because of its descriptions of Synge and his Irish career. 
Mr. Moore does not write intimately of Synge as he does 
of Mr. Yeats, Mr. Martyn, and “ A. E.” He gives us, how- 
ever, a vivid portrait of the man: “his large, uncouth head, 
and flat, ashen-colored face, with two brown eyes ‘ 
A thick, stubbly growth of hair starts out of a strip of fore- 
head like black twigs out of the head of a broom.” He 
paints Synge for us as a solitary and unhappy man, without 
social gifts, “a man of such rough and uncultivated aspect 
that he looked as if he had come out of Derrinrush.” His 
story of Synge’s last hours, when the cancer-stricken 
dramatist asked to be wheeled into a room in the hospital 
from which he could see the Wicklow Mountains he loved, 
is infinitely pathetic :— 

“* He was wheeled into the room, but the mountains could 
not be seen from the windows; to see them it was necessary to 
stand up, and Synge could not stand or sit up in his bed, so 
his last wish remained ungratified, and he died with tears in 
his eyes.” 

By the way, in discussing “ The Playboy,’? Mr. Moore 
shows himself to be a poor critic of the theatre. His failure 
to realize that Mr. W. G. Fay acted the chief part in “ The 
Playboy ”’ as Synge conceived it, and that this “ crab-apple ” 
rendering, and not the later romantic rendering, was the 
correct one, is remarkable in so intelligent an appreciator 
of literature. 

After the references to Synge, the most interesting part 
of “ Vale” is the reprinted lecture in which Mr. Moore recalls 
his old meetings with the Impressionist painters at the 
Nouvelle Athénes in Montmartre. Among them was 
Degas :— 

“ Degas, a round-shouldered man, in a suit of pepper-and- 
salt. There is nothing very trenchantly French about him 


except the large necktie. His eyes are small, his words 
sharp, ironical, cynical.” 


Then there was Manet who “said to me once, ‘I tried 
to write, but I couldn’t write,’ and I thought he spoke 
apologetically, whereas his words were a boast.” And 
speaking of the Impressionists leads Mr. Moore to make a 
vivid reference to Cézanne, whose reputation has lately 
grown so enormously :— 








“I do not remember ever to have seen Cézanne at the 
Nouvelle Athénes; he was too rough, too savage a creature, and 
appeared in Paris only rarely. We used to hear about him— 
he used to be met on the outskirts of Paris, wandering about 
the hillsides in jack-boots. As no one took the least interest in 
his pictures, he left them in the fields. When his pictures began 
to be asked for, his son and daughter used to inquire them 
out in the cottages, and they used to keep watch in the hedges, 
and collect the sketches he had left behind him.” 


It is regrettable that Mr. Moore has so little to tell us 
about Whistler. It was not in Paris that he knew him, 
but in London: he once attended a drawing-class where 
Whistler was one of the attractions, and he seems to have 
disliked the rival attitudinizer from the first :— 


“His drawings on brown-paper slips seemed to me to be 
very. empty and casual, altogether lacking in that attitude of 
mind which interested me so much in Rossetti. His jokes were 
disagreeable to me: he did not seem to take art seriously; but 
I must have disguised my feelings very well, for he asked me 
to come to see him. . . The very next Sunday, I went, 

but only to find him surrounded by friends, talking 
noisily. There were few pictures in the studio, and I was left 
to look at the melancholy portrait of his mother, which he had 
just completed, but could gather nothing from it. a 
Whistler . was laughing boisterously, and rattling iced 
drinks from glass to glass; and I think that I despised and 
hated him when he capped my somewhat foolish enthusiasm 
for the pre-Raphaelite painters with a comic anecdote.” 


That reminiscence tells us more, perhaps, about Mr. Moore 
than about Whistler, but the Rossetti comparison is sugges- 
tive criticism. 

As for the parts of “ Vale’”’ in which the author recalls, 
not his meetings with great artists and writers, but the 
comedy of his amorousness, we must quote one anecdotal 
example : — 


, 


“‘ A few months after my return to Dublin a lady called to 
see my pictures; the encounter of our lips sent the blood 
rushing to my head, and so violently that for ten minutes I lay 
where I had fallen on the sofa, holding my splitting temples. 

‘ My time for love-encounters is over,’ I said, reaching out my 
hand to her, sadly. She was too frightened to answer, 
and, after prop: sing a glass of water, was glad to get away out 
of the house.” 


Equally characteristic is the passage in which Mr. 
Moore relates how he wished to educate and leave his 
property to one of his Catholic nephews, if Colonel Maurice 
Moore, the boy’s father, would consent to his being brought 
up a ro — 


‘ At the end of a long waste of argument, I said :— 

“** Well, if you are so convinced that the Catholic is equal 
to the Protestant, why not bring the matter to the test? You 
bring up one of your sons a Catholic, I will bring up the other 
a Protestant, and I will back the Protestant boy to be the 
superior of the Catholic boy, to the extent of five hundred 
pounds. You can’t afford five hundred! Well, I’ll be 
generous. If I win, I will give the five hundred to the’ Catholic 
as a sort of consolation prize.’ 

““* The proposal you are making to me is utterly inaccept- 
able and horrible. I can’t think of anything more detestable than 
that I should give you one of my children to be brought up in 
a religion of which I disapprove, and that I should be tempted 
to do this by a promise that you will leave him money 

** But, my dear Maurice, nobody except Cardinal ends 
ever changed his religion for theological reasons. All changes 
of religion are brought about by pecuniary or sexual reasons.’ 

“The Colonel did not answer. He lay back in his arm- 
chair, white with passion.” 

If Mr. Moore were only a little less sophisticated, what 
an autobiography this might have been! His deliberate 
and cunning simplicity, however, gives his book the quality 
of artificial comedy when the fresh humors of reality’ would 
have made all the difference./ In the result, Hail and 
Farewell!’ ” is at once the folly of a fribble and the triumph 
of a man of genius. 





, 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 


‘““ What of the Navy ?"’ By ALAN H. Burcoyneg, M.P. (Cassell, 
5s. net.) 


Mr. Burcornr’s book on the Navy is disappointing, but at 
the same time interesting and full of good things. It is dis- 
wommne because, though it is described as 

‘a plain statement of the naval position to to-day, by 


which the contributors to the £50,000,000 voted for the Navy 
may clearly see how the money is spent, and why it is neressary. 


it is not an orderly, up-to-date exposition of our present 
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Books to Buy. 


NOTED 
Murder Mysteries 


By PHILIP CURTIN. Cloth, 7/6 net. 


Mr. George R. Sims in “ Mustard and Cress” says:— 


‘“‘T recently beguiled a night of insomnia with 
a book that left me oblivious of the fact that 
the hours were wearing on to dawn. The 
book was ‘Noted Murder Mysteries,” all of 
which have in them the dramatic and romantic 
elements which alone make murders appetising 
to the intellectual reader,” 


The Russian Empire 
of To-day and Yesterday 


By NEVIN O. WINTER. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, 10/6 net. 
The Russian Empire has long occupied a prominent 
place among the great countries of the world, but is the 
least known of all the countries of Europe. Wherever 
one turns in the study of the stirring events in the world 
of to-day, in the Balkans, in China, in Japan, in Persia, 


in Turkey, he sees prominently before his eyes, in large 
letters, the word RUSSIA. 


Chronicles of Avonlea 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Anne of Anne 
of Green Gables,” &c. New Edition. 6s. 

‘*Makes most agreeable reading; is a very pretty 
story, gracefully told. Miss Montgomery is a writer 
with a charm quite her own, and Avonlea need desire no 

more capable and winsom Chronicler.”’ 
—Pall Mall Gaseite. 

ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU THESE BOOKS. 
A Postcard will bring you our List of Choice Books. 

London: SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 
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MARCH, 1914. Price 2s.6d. 


The March number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
contains the following articles:— 
THE FUTURE OF THE HOME RULE BILL. 


By H. B. LKEES SMITH, M.P. 
THE EXPANSION OF MARTIAL LAW. 


By Sir JOHN MACDONELL, C.B. 
INTERNATIONAL EXTORTION IN CHINA. 
By T. EDMUND HARVEY, M.P. 
AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT. 
By Sir SYDNEY OLIVIER, K.C.M.G. 
THE IRISH PARLIAMENT AND THE MANDATE FOR 
THE UNION. By J.G. SWIFT MACNEILL, M.-P. 
A MESSAGE FROM NORWAY. si By HAROLD SPENDER. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND REFORM AND FEDERATION 
WITH OTHER PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 
By The Rev. J. FROME WILKINSON, 
THE LATEST MONUMENT TO CHATHAM. 
By HAROLD W. V. TEMPERLEY. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE 
By Dr. C, LLOYD TUCKEY. 
SOME MODERN ASPECTS OF PRAYER. 
By The Rev. SAMUEL McCOMB, D.D. 
THE ECONOMIC PRESERVATION OF BIRDS. 
By S. L. BENSUSAN. 
THE FIRST FRUITS OF FEMALE EMANCIPATION IN 
INDIA. By SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 
THE STORM AT WOLFENRUCK. By Lady MACDONELL. 
THE CHARACTER OF EDINBURGH. By FRANCIS WATT. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 








LONDON : 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY. LIMITED, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
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Forgiveness and Suffering. a study of 


Christian Belief. By DOUGLAS WHITE, M.D. Crown 
8vo. 3s net. 


The Puritans in Power. a Study in the 
History of the English Church from 1640 to 1660. By 
G. B. TATHAM, M.A. Demy 6vo. 7s 6d net. 


The Story of Ahikar. From the Aramaic, 
Syriac. Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopic, Old Turkish, Greek, 
and Slavonic Versions. By F. C. CONYBEARE, 
J. RENDEL HARRIS, and AGNES SMITH LEWIS. 
Second Edition, enlarged and corrected. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


Essays on Social and Political 


Questions. By J. HOWARD WHITEHOUSE, 
M.P. Demy 8vo. 3s net. 


The Purpose of Education. An Examination 
of the Education Problem in the Light of Recent 
Psychelogical Research. By ST GEORGK LANE FOX 
PITT. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


A Primer of English Literature. 
By W. T. YOUNG, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature 
in the University of London, Goldsmiths’ College. Small 
crown 8vo. 2s net. 


The Madras Presidency. with Mysore, 
Coorg, and the associated states. By EDGAR 
THURSTON, C.I.E. With 100 illustrations and maps. 
Crown 8yvo, 3snet. Provincial Geographies of India series. 
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FATHER STANTON, By JOSEPH CLAYTON. Paper, 


1s. net; cloth, 2s. net. A popular, up-to-date Life of Father Stanton, 
written with an intimate personal knowledge. Uniform with the 
Author’s “‘ Life of Father Dolling,” now in its 4th Edition. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION & DR. MONTES- 
SORI. By the Rev. CECIL GRANT, sometime Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford; Head Master of St. George’s School, Harpenden. 
With Preface by Dr. SALEEBY. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net 

Mr. Grant. himself the pioneer of that return to Nature, which 
mingles both sexes and all ages in one boarding-school, drives home 
his point that Dr. Montessori opens out for the world a new era in 
education. England and America are grievously misunderstanding her 
message (witness the fatal “run wild” fallacy), and the only remedy 
is a model school approved and supervised by Dr. Montessori herself. 


THE BANKSIDE BOOK OF COSTUME 
FOR CHILDREN. Written and Illustrated by MELICENT STONE 
2s. 6d. net. This volume provides a simple handbook to costume 
and contains full and clear directions for making the costumes 
described. It is above all PRACTICAL. 

“Can be recommended heartily for use by any schools or young 
people who contemplate adding Shakespeare to their dramatic 
repertoire.”—Guardian. é 

Prospectus of the Bankside Acting Shakespeare for Schools 
post free on application. 


A WAYFARER’S FAITH. By T. EDMUND 
HARVEY, M.P. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net 

“There are times when even the most hardened reviewer is glad to 
allow himself the pleasure of unstinted praise. Such an impulse is 
strongly roused by this exquisite little book, small in size and very 
small in price, yet of extraordinary worth. It is indeed pure gold, 
good all through.”—Manchester Guardian. 

— §ECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

LET ME EXPLAIN, By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 
Author of “ How it Works.” Cloth, 6s. With over 150 Illustrations 
by H. PENTON. le 

“ A book which the modern boy should revel in.”—Athenezum. 
PERSONALITY AND WOMANHOOD. By 

R. M. WILLS, formerlv of Somerville College, Oxford. With Preface 
by Canon RANDOLPH, D.D. Cloth, 5s. net. 

A dispassionate view of the woman’s movement from the religious 
standpoint. The lofty moral and Christian tone is unmistakable, and 
it is kept at the same high level throughout. ; 

“This is the kind of book which is needed.” —The Times. 


A Moet Important Work. 3rd. Edition. 


MARRIAGE AND THE SEX PROBLEM. 


By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, Special Lecturer in Ethics and 
Psychology at the University of Zurich. Translated by MEYRICK 
BOOTH, B.Sc., Ph.D. Cloth, 5s. net : 

“The most satisfactory book on this question.”—T7.P.’s Weekly. 
Over 40.090 Conies of thie work have been sold in Germany. 
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naval position and policy, but is a reprint of articles that 
have appeared at various times in reviews and magazines. 
They have. not even been quite brought up to date. 
We are told nothing, for instance, of the recent development 
and adoption of the hydro-aeroplane as an aid to naval 
reconnaissance, though this new feature in our sea arma- 
ments has a wide influence on naval tactics, and directly 
affects the whole cruiser question. 

Nevertheless, the book is well worth reading. Mr. 
Burgoyne is, on the whole, optimistic in his views of our 
position. He lays it down that 

“though criticism might be found against minor features, 
our Naval Service as a whole is more remarkable for its general 
all-round efficiency to-day, whether in administration, personnel, 
material, or construction, than for any other virtue.” 

What other virtues the author has in mind we need not 
inquire, for once “ general all-round efficiency”’ is granted, 
the cardinal merits of a navy are surely implied. 

Much space is devoted to the various questions arising 
out of the adoption of the Dreadnought type and the subse- 
quent “ race of armaments ” between ourselves and Germany. 
Mr. Burgoyne’s presentment of the matter is in places open 
to criticism ; but we shall not trouble about these matters 
of detail. Let us note instead the very satisfactory fact that 
his discussion of the Dreadnought policy supplies abundant 
arguments against the scaremongering that has been so 
prevalent for the last few years. This is all the more refresh- 
ing because the organization with which Mr. Burgoyne is 
prominently connected had no little part in working 
it up. It may be that, looking back on the agitations of 
some seven years, the intransigeants of the Navy League 
have learned wisdom from the spectacle of concrete facts 
steadily falsifying pessimistic prophecies. We are reminded 
that 

“by a trick of fate the entry of the Dreadnought into the 
fleet synchronized with the débdcle at the polls of the Con- 
servative Party. The outcome of this was the dragging of our 
first and only line of defence into the arena of party politica, 


and the initiation of a series of scares based—it is well to 
speak plainly—upon the flimsiest information.” 


‘ 


Mr. Burgoyne might have added that one at least of these 


scares was started by the foisting upon the Admiralty of 
information subsequently found to be misleading, the 
information coming precisely from a group which had a 
direct financial interest in obtaining an inflated vote for 
construction. 

Mr. Burgoyne has nothing to say of this aspect of the 
case. But for once he writes in a partisan spirit when 
dealing with the estimates of 1909-10. He says :— 

** Then began a period of charges and countercharges, which 
led up to one of the most portentous pieces of parliamentary 
humbug ever practised on the electorate. The Prime Minister, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and the then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, vied with each other in their efforts 
to make our flesh creep—the Machiavellian cunning of the 
dastard Germans was held out to us as a sword of Damocles 
suspended over our national existence, and the whole scene 
was staged in an atmosphere of serious and vivid apprehension 
that could only be justified by the fear of immediate inter- 
national complications. Why was it all done? For no other 
reason than to stifle criticism from their own supporters of the 
1909-10 estimates, which had made a sudden and violent rise 
to £35,142,700, and to bring them to heel in support of the 
scare programme of eight capital ships necessitated by the 
encouragement their former meagre provision had given to 
possible opponents. There is no parallel in all history to such 
political chicanery.” 

If we are not strangely mistaken, the most zealous 
advocates of the “scare programme’ were the spokesmen 
of the Navy League. Behind the scare were the tales 
furnished by the armor-plate makers, gun-makers, and ship- 
builders, who produced evidence to the Government that we 
now know to have been full of wild and baseless exaggera- 
tion. 
In this very debate he predicted that by 1912 the Germans 
would have a fleet of at least 21 Dreadnoughts—possibly 25. 
As Mr. Burgoyne’s own tables of Dreadnought construction 
show, in 1912 the Germans had only 14 (against 26 British), 
and in this present year they have 17 against 30 British. 
Those Liberals whom a few years ago Mr. Burgoyne’s friends 
used to denounce as “ Little Englanders,” because they pro- 
tested that our construction programme was exaggerated, are 
now proved to have been the only men who took the true 
view of the situation. 


Mr. Balfour was as much misled as the Government. 





Mr. Burgoyne’s book is a welcome indication that scare- 
mongering is now discredited. His detailed comparison of 
the German and British naval programmes, in project and in 
realization, shows that we were never for a moment in the 
least danger of losing a considerable advantage over 
Germany in battleships, and that at the present moment 
our preponderance in this class is overwhelming. It is, 
indeed, far greater than the mere comparison of numbers 
indicates. Many of the German Dreadnoughts are distinctly 
inferior to the British ships of the same date. 

Mr. Burgoyne has done good service in explaining, in 
untechnical language, how loose a term the word “ Dread- 
nought” really is. It may mean many things, and to use 
it as an index of naval power is to open the way to much 
misleading argument. There are signs now that some of the 
men who will have to take these giants into action are not 
so pleased with them as the men who design and build 
them. Mr. Burgoyne predicts that we shall have before 
long still larger battleships, with much heavier guns. If 
the constructors have their way, perhaps the prediction will 
be fulfilled. But there are strong reasons against these 
exaggerated designs. One factor is often strangely over- 


-looked. The man remains the same, however big the guns 


and ships may be, and we are perilously near the margin 
of safety for the men who have to endure the firing of giant 
broadsides in actual battle—a very different thing from 
“battle practice.” In the chase of Cervera’s fleet at 
Santiago, the American squadron had five men killed by the 
concussion of their own guns. It would be interesting to 
know how many casualties of the same kind occurred in the 
Russo-Japanese War. All this was before ships were armed 
with the giant batteries of the present day. 

In the chapter on the development of armor protection 
ships before the building of the “Gloire” by 
Napoleon ITI., Mr. Burgoyne mentions Doria’s “Santa 
Anna,” but says nothing of another famous ironclad, the 
“Finis Belli,’ built by the Dutch during the great siege of 
Antwerp. In the more recent period, the “ Stevens Battery ” 
is not mentioned. The description given of the improvised 
protection in the Christian ships at Lepanto is, we suspect, 
based on a misconception. The barriers Mr. Burgoyne 
describes were, we believe, commonly used in Mediterranean 
galleys, but were erected only athwart ships towards the 
bows to prevent a raking fire destroying the rowers. 
Interesting as this chapter is, it really has not much bear- 
ing on the general subject of the book. One wonders why 
the author, if he dealt with the topic at all, did not carry 
his account of armor protection beyond 1860. 


for 





LATER MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. 


“English Life and Manners in the Later Middle Ages.” By 
A. ABRAM. (Routledge. 6s.) 


Tue Ecclesiast not only warns us against saying that the 
former days were better than these, but goes on to dismiss 
the whole inquiry, with characteristic pessimism, as useless. 
A virile generation will not suffer itself thus to be limited ; 
we rightly insist upon knowing what we can about the past ; 
and every criticism of the past is, as Mr. Chesterton has 
argued, a criticism of our own age at the same time. Miss 
A. Abram, who began well a couple of years ago with an 
M.A. thesis on “Social England in the Fifteenth Century,” 
has now broadened and deepened her researches. In type, 
in illustrations, in all matters which we can value in a trice, 
the publishers evidently give us good stuff for our money ; 
and, behind this, there is better value still. Miss Abram’s 
work at the School of Economics has stood her in good stead ; 
the book is singularly systematic, and covers a very wide 
area without ever degenerating into superficiality. It marks 
a great advance upon Thomas Wright’s ‘“‘ Domestic Manners 
and Sentiments” of a generation ago, and even, in some 
respects, upon the much fuller essays in “ Social England.” 
Its faults are the faults of youth—a certain lack of grasp 
here and there, a certain crudity, and an imperfect sympathy 
with religious ideals which did exert some real influence 
both in life and in death. 

The first page takes us into a new world, and shows us 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk deciding who should be 
elected to Parliament in their respective shires. Not that 
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NERVOUS BREAK-DOWN. 
Ivs CausE AND PREVENTION. 


ARE great cities great curses? 

That is the interesting question raised by a physician 
in the ‘‘British Medical Journal.’’ ‘‘ We may be quite 
certain,’ he says, ‘‘ that the health of the individual 
is always damaged by a town life.’’ 

But he does not condemn the pleasures and excite- 
ments of town life so much as the weary sameness of the 
average person’s lot in ‘‘ the vast human hives.’’ 

It is the nervous system that suffers most under the 
strain of modern life, and perhaps the best rule of health 
for the town-dweller is: Take care of your nervous 
system, and your health will take care of itself. This 
was bitterly realised by the poet Southey when he wrote: 
“A man had better break a bone, or even lose a limb, 
than shake his nervous system.’’ 

But how can a man take care of his nervous system ? 
Useless to say: ‘‘ By avoiding worry, strain, and over- 
work.’’ Let him try to avoid these by all means; but 
there are times when he cannot help worrying, when he 
must overwork and suffer undue strain. Besides, his 
nervous system may be constitutionally weak, as is often 
the case with people born in great cities, and he there- 
fore easily falls a victim to nervous disorders. 


How to STRENGTHEN THE NeERvous System. 


At one time the unfortunate nerve-sufferer had to 
take his chance with drugs. Perhaps he was given a 
little strychnine to ‘‘ buck him up,”’ and then a little 
bismuth to ‘‘ quieten him down again.’’ Too often this 
would fail to tide him over the crisis, and he would end 
with a severe nervous break-down. 

But to-day the treatment of nervous disorders is 
essentially a matter of nutrition. Instead of temporarily 
“bucking up’’ the patient’s nerves with powerful 
stimulating drugs, he is given a special nutrient, called 
Sanatogen, which contains the principal ingredient of 
the human nerve-cells, and in such a form that these 
cells actually absorb that ingredient in very large 
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grass enables us to GUARANTEE results 
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The payments to the Company’s Policy-holders during 
the year ended 31st December, 1913, amounted to over 
£670,000, and exceeded the amount paid in the previous 
year by over £68,000. 

Notwithstanding these heavy demands on the Company’s 
resources, the Directors have great pleasure in announcing 
substantial increases both in the Premium Income and in 


quantities, and are thus renewed and invigorated in a 
perfectly natural manner. ‘This process of cell-nutrition 
goes on steadily, day by day, until the nervous system 
has regained its normal strength and tone. Simul- 
taneously a like process goes on with the other bodily 





cells, which receive from Sanatogen the special proteid 
on which their growth and well-being depend. 


THe First Srep. 


It will be remembered that the Jury of the Inter- 
national Medical Congress, held in London last August, 
selected Sanatogen from all other tonics and nutrients 
to receive the highest possible award, the Grand Prix. 
And readers of this article must frequently have seen 
the numerous letters which have been published by the 
proprietors of Sanatogen from distinguished men and 
women who testify to the value of the preparation from 
personal experience. Those, therefore, who realise the 
wisdom of ‘‘ taking care of the nervous system ’’ should 
hasten to acquaint themselves with the merits of 
Sanatogen. There is no doubt whatever that the 
occasional use of this preparation will preserve a man’s 
health under the most trying conditions of life, even 
though he be constitutionally weak and susceptible to 
nervous disorders. 

Sanatogen is obtainable of all Chemists, from 1s. 9d. 
per tin, and Trial Supplies are distributed by the pro- 
prietors, A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, 
W.C. To obtain one it is only necessary to send them 
a post-card mentioning ‘‘ Taz Marion.’ 


the Accumulated Funds. 


Premium Income _... £1,279,117. 
Total Income... one £1,425, 690. 
Total Claims Paid ... £9,432,885. 
Accumulated Funds £3,544, 986. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. Premium Income £244,119. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. Premium Income £1,029,009. 


ANNUAL VALUATION.—The Annual Valuation of the 
Policy Liabilities has been made by the Consulting Actuary, 
Mr. Thomas G. Ackland, F.I.A., F.F.A. The surplus will 
again provide a Reversionary Bonus at the rate of 32/- 
per cent. for the year, to all participating policy-holders 
in the immediate Profit Class, and make adequate provision 
for the policyholders in the Accumulated Profit Class. 


The Directors have also the pleasure to announce that 
it is proposed to continue to allot a Cash Bonus at the rate of 
£5 per cent. upon the sums assured under Industrial Policies 
of five years’ duration and upwards, which become claims by 
death or maturity during the year commencing 9th March, 
1914, and terminating 7th March, 1915, except in certain 
cases, effected prior to 1890, where additions have already 
been made under the terms of the policy. 

FREDx. T. JEFFERSON, , 
Chairman and Managing Director. 
J. A. JEFFERSON, F.LA., Secretary. 
Allied with National Amalgamated Approved Society for National 
Health Insuranee. 


Good openings for energetic and reliable agents in all parts of 
the United Kingdom. 
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the merely political side of this is so ancient; very similar 
things happened even down to 1832. But it is a far cry to 
the days when the Dukes were, in so true a sense, lords of 
their titular counties. It takes us back to a Strand which 
was real, open riverside; to a St. Paul’s Churchyard and 
Hatton Garden and Clerkenwell and Moorfields which were 
all that their namesimply. It strikes that chord of simplicity 
which is really one of the greatest charms of medieval life, 
especiaily for him who runs as he reads. Nay, even when 
a closer study has convinced us that the world seemed 
far more complex to our ancestors at the time than it seems 
to us from this distance, something of the first illusion still 
remains. We, who feel daily, not only the grinding pressure 
of the present, but the demands of a future as vague, as 
retributive, and as inexorable as Banquo’s ghost—we, upon 
whom every day forces some fresh adjustment and readjust- 
ment of past conditions which had become so homely that 
we seem to lose something of ourselves at every change—we 
are tempted, as Heine was, to create an unreal past in which 
to-day was like yesterday, and no apparition of to-morrow 
ever troubled the banquet in the ghastly livery of bygone 
errors. The wheels of life (we say) ran smoothly then :— 
“Die Welt war damals noch so wéhnlich 
Und ruhig lebten hin die Leut’!” 

Should we have been content with such a life? We do not 
quite say that; but we do enjoy the dream as an opiate; 
it enables us to for a moment forget both the work of the 
present and the claims of the future. 

These are the earliest thoughts suggested by Miss 
Abram’s book, and they are also the latest; for her last 
pages are headed “ National Character—Gains and Losses.”’ 
And we may perhaps do most justice to the author by pick- 
ing out for special comment this among the many threads 
of human interest which run through her book. The very 
good and very bad are practically the same in all ages; so 
are the very rich and the very poor. But how about the 
enormous majority which lies between these two extremes— 
the majority which really counts and which really does 
change from age to age? Were things better for the ordinary 
man 500 years ago?—for the professional man, the small 
trader, or the steady artisan? Miss Abram answers the 
question with a decided “ No”; and we think she is alto- 
gether right. The weak point of Thorold Rogers’s calcula- 
tions, which influenced Morris and other early English 
Socialists so much, is the assumption that work was always 
plentiful in the past—an assumption which we now know 
to be false. Nor did Rogers realize, what later documentary 
evidence has made quite plain, how the guild system ended 
as a tool in the capitalists’ hands. Regulations, which had 
once done their best to ensure fairly equal chances for all, 
were finally used to keep the majority of workers at an 
equal level indeed, but at one so low that the men can less 
truly be said to have enjoyed common rights than to have 
suffered under a common injustice. Moreover, one most im- 
portant consideration is constantly overlooked by those who 
compare modern industrialism with that of the past. In 
an age when the greater half of the population were frankly 
serfs, the problem of the remainder was enormously simpli- 
fied. Our difficulty in the twentieth century is that (in 
theory at least) we will not alone be saved. The Greek ideal 
of culture based upon other men’s slave-labor, and the feudal 
ideal of chivalry at the apex of a broad pyramid of serfdom, 
are now dead in practical politics. Not only has the poorest 
his equal rights before modern law, but (practically, at any 
rate) so has the destitute alien and the feeble-minded. The 
social army of to-day fights its way towards the Promised 
Land with all the women and children in its train, with 
all the sick and wounded and camp-followers and refugees ; 
it is thus forced to accept the adverse odds of slow marches, 
scanty provisions, and divided counsels. Many who, in the 
Middle Ages, would have been thrust forth as useless mouths, 
to perish between the two camps, are quartered now with the 
garrison, among whom they breed disease and famine. Sane 
Socialism has little indeed to gain by harking back to 
medieval conditions of labor or charity organization. 

Such, we take it, is Miss Abram’s point of view on the 
main question—the question that Carlyle would first have 
asked and answered. Not that she spends much space on 
its discussion, though it is evidently always in her mind. 
All but a very few pages of the book deal—and quite 
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rightly—with the more straightforward aspect of the subject, 
with the concrete presentment of our forefathers’ manner of 
living, and, incidentally, with the thoughts that lay at the 
foundation of, or were conditioned by, their manners. She 
has read widely, introducing us to a good deal of unprinted 
material, and she clinches her descriptions by quotations 
and concrete instances which add much to the interest of her 
pages. On p. 117 is a full—but not too full—statement of 
accounts in a fifteenth-century breach of promise case, in 
which every separate item of material or moral damage is 
exactly estimated in £ s. d. This is from the MS. records 
of the Court of Chancery; and Miss Abram has unearthed 
from the Nottingham city documents an equally amusing 
trial for breach of promise of medicine, if we may coin the 
phrase. Richard Brown, yeoman, claimed £40 from a 
surgeon, because he had not cured his leg by a certain date, 
according to the agreement made between them. On some 
matters of detail we should be inclined to challenge her 
conclusions. We cannot feel sure that John Paston was 
studying at Peterhouse after his marriage. He did indeed 
once write to his wife from thence; but this does not show 
that he was of Peterhouse, in the sense in which he had 
been of Trinity Hall in earlier days. Nor is it safe to quote 
without warning the numbers given by medieval annalists ; 
it would need strong corroborative evidence to make us 
believe that 30,000 people died in London in a single year. 
But, on the whole, Miss Abram writes with caution, 
and we heartily commend her book to lovers of the past. 





MR. WALPOLE AND MR. CANNAN. 


(Secker. 6s.) 
(Secker. 6s.) 


‘The Duchess of Wrexe.” By HuGH WALPOLE. 
“Old Mole.” By GILBERT CANNAN. 


Tnoucn Mr. Walpole in his “ Note” disclaims the idea of 
writing a Trilogy, we fear, from the grandiose general title, 
“The Rising City,” under which the novel before us is 
grouped with two stories to come, “all connected in place, in 
idea, and in sequence of time,’’ that he has been infected by 
the ambitious example of Jean-Christophe. “The Duchess of 
Wrexe”’ itself is concerned with the domestic story and 
place in society of the lordly Beaminsters, who, we are told, 
form “the bodyguard of the army of Autocrats,” that little 
coterie of historic families which not so long ago ruled 
England. In Chapter I. we find Mr. Felix Brun predicting 
that “when the Duchess goes the Autocrats will go with 
her, the Beaminsters as Beaminsters will be done for,’’ and 
in the epilogue Mr. Brun collogues with Dr. Christopher on 
Mafeking night, after the Duchess’s funeral, and drinking 
“to the memory of the last great lady in England,” dis- 
courses at length on the new individualism, and on the good 
time coming for the ordinary man, “ with all sorts of creeds 
and doctrines smashed, that looked like Eternity.” The 
Duchess, though a grand lady, symbolizes the end of the 
Victorian Age, with the break up of “the old settled laws 
and customs,’ and we are given to understand that nobody, 
least of all her children and grandchildren, regrets her 
passing. The duchess has been terrible and tremendous in 
her prestige, a great figure, “ the Queen of London”’ in her 
hey-day, and for the thirty years of her retirement, as Mr. 
Brun tells us, “there’s no pie she hasn’t had her finger in: 
politics, society, revolution, life, death; nothing goes on 
without her knowledge, her approval, her disapproval.” At 
any rate, the Beaminster family, the Duke, Lord Richard, 
Lord John, Lady Adela, and all the rest of them, have 
knuckled under to her rule, and the two or three rebels, such 
as Iris Beaminster, who eloped with Kit Breton, have been 
“ pursued relentlessly to the end” by the imperious dowager. 
The plot concerns itself with Rachel Beaminster’s battle 
against her grandmother, of her marriage to the duchess’s 
choice, Roddy Seddon, “a sportsman and a gentleman,”’ of 
her abortive affair with her cousin, the impressionable, 
vacillating Francis Breton, whose one thought is “ revenge 
on his grandmother,” and of the working out of the main 
thesis that “it was simply the idea of her that frightened 
us all the duchess wasn’t really anything, except 
a sort of peg for all sorts of traditions to hang on to.”” Such, 
to put it shortly, is the plan and purport of Mr. Walpole’s 
social drama, one sufficiently ambitious. And the puzzle for 
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THE CHURCH ARMY. 


WINTER RELIEF WORK 


now in progress at 
KING EDWARD’S LABOUR TENTS, 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S LABOUR DEPOTS, 
Night Rests for Me. and for Women, Workrooms for Unem- 
ood Women, and 100 other Depéts, Labour Homes, Farm 

olony, &c., throughout London and most of the other great 
towns. 


Pray suppor us in relieving the sufferings of the very poorest 
by means of Provision of WORK. 


CHIEF NEEDS: FUNDS, OLD CLOTHES 
for Men, Women, and Children; ORDERS 
FOR FIREWOOD (3s. 6d. per 100 Bundles). 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s, a/c Church Army,” 
Prebendary CaRLILz, Hon. Chief 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 





payable to 
Secretary, Headquarters, 55, 








HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON 


AND THE PROVINCES. 


ARETHUSA AND CHICHESTER TRAINING SHIPS 
FOR POOR BOYS OF GOOD CHARACTER. 

Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 
President: THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 
Treasurer: W. E. HUBBARD, Esq. 

150 Boys sent each year into Royal Navy. 

6,000 have entered Merchant Service. 
1,200 Boys and Giris now being maintained. 
FOUNDED, 1843. 
THE NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN (Incorp. 1904). 
London Office: 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen and Hy. G. Copeland. 


DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 











A COURSE of THREE LECTURES 
(Illustrated by Lantern Slides) 
ENTITLED 


BIOLOGY IN RELATION 
TO EDUCATION 


WILL BE GIVEN BY 


Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHBALL, M.A., 
CROSBY HALL, CHELSEA,S.W., on March 13th, 17th, & 20th. 


at 5,30 p.m. 
Lecture I.—PERSONA—THE MASK. 
Lecture II.—PSYCHE-—THE SOUL. 
Lecture III. —MORS JANUA VITA. 


Admissien— Reserved Seats, “One Guinea the Course ; 


Unreserved Seats, 
10s. 6d. the Course; Teachers, | 5s. the Course. 


s. the Au Tickets Transferable. 


For Tickets taken before March 13th apply to 
HERBERT FLACK, Stationer, 315, King’s Rd., Chelsea, S.W 


The Great 
Scourge 


AND HOW TO END IT. 
BY 
Christabel Pankhurst, LL.B. 


PRICE: 
1/-, or 1/2 post free ; 
cloth bound. 
This book is of great interest in that it treats of 
venereal disease from the woman's point of view. 
It has been commended by members of the medi- 
cal profession, and also by many of the Clergy. 

To be obtained from 
ALL BOOKSELLERS, and from 


The Woman’s Press, 
Lincoln’s Inn House, Kingsway. 








and 2/6, 
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PRUDENTIAL. ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Tue Sixty-fifth Annual General Meeting of this Company 
was held on the 5th inst.; at Holborn Bars, E.C. 

Mr. Thomas C. Dewey, the Chairman of the Company, 
presided, and in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts said that the results for the past year added to the 
long list of records already standing to their credit. The 
total income during 1913 was £16,567,609, being an increase 
of £549,670. This addition was not due to an exceptional 
increase in any particular item. In the Industrial Branch 
the total premiums received were £7,874,455, an increase of 


£81,894. The weekly premiums were due on Monday 
in each week, and there were fifty-three Mondays 
in 1912 as compared with fifty-two during the past 
year. If due allowance were made for that, the actual 


increase was £220,668. Another interesting point was the 
increase in the annual premium income in the Industrial 
Branch, which, of course, differed from the premiums 
actually received. At the beginning of the year the premium 
income for the branch was £7,846,057, and at the end it was 
£8,218,695, an increase of £372,638. 

During the year there had been a very noticeable 
increase in the policies issued which were subject to the pay- 
ment of monthly premiums. The number in force at the end 
of the year was 593,656, with an annual premium income of 
£757,673, assuring the sum of £11,605,990. The remarkable 
progress during the past year gave a clear indication that 
monthly policies were rapidly increasing in pepularity. In 
the ordinary branch the premiums received amounted to 
£4,920,518, an increase of £93,525. The sum assured under 
new policies issued during the year was £6,849,224, an 
increase of £1,263,071. The new annual premium income 
was £425,717, and the number of policies issued was 71,359 
For the previous year the new annual premium income was 
£346,592, and the number of policies issued 59,854. 

They had also done an increasing amount of busi- 
ness in policies for £1,000 and upwards, and this was a 
testimony that the absolute security and excellent future 
prospects of the Prudential were generally recognized by 
those requiring large assurances, as well as small. 

Dealing with their mortality experience, the Chairman 
said that again it was exceptionally light. The total claims 
paid in the year, inclusive of bonus additions, amounted to 
£6,905,818—namely, £3,766,625 in the Ordinary Branch, and 
£3,139,193 in the Industrial Branch. The total amount paid 
averaged £132,804 per week. 

The expenses had again been kept at a low rate. In the 
Industrial Branch the ratio was 394 per cent. of the pre- 
mium income, or less than 33 per cent. of the total income, 
which compared favorably with other companies and 
societies transacting a similar class of business. In the 
Ordinary Branch the expenses amounted to £8 5s. 2d. per 
cent. of the premium income, or £5 18s. 2d. per cent. of the 
total income of that branch. 

Referring to the National Insurance Act and the work 
of the Prudential in connection with its Approved Societies, 
the Chairman stated that they were desirous of so using 
their unique organization that the members might obtain the 
benefits provided in the most advantageous manner. 

In the Industrial Branch the bonus to the policy-holders 
continued to give great satisfaction. During the year the 
amount actually paid by way of bonus amounted to 
£359,572, and the amount standing to the credit of the bonus 
fund at the end of the year was £226,942. 

For the ensuing year the appropriation to the Industrial 
Branch policy-holders under their regulations was £400,000, 
the same amount as in the past year. This raised the amount 
set aside for bonus on Industrial policies since the initiation 
of the bonus scheme to £2,060,000. 

They commenced with a bonus of 5 per cent., payable 
on all policies which became claims after five years’ premiums 
had been paid. Each year they had increased this scale of 
bonus, until this year they were able to announce the bonus 
addition of 5 per cent. to the sum assured in respect of every 
five years’ premiums paid. 

During the past year many Industrial claims were paid 
where the sum assured was increased by a bonus of 60 per 
cent., hundreds were paid with an addition of 50 per cent., 
and hundreds of thousands were paid in which the bonus 
was 40 per cent., 30 per cent., 25 per cent., and so on. 

Sir William Lancaster seconded the resolution, which 
was unanimously agreed to. 
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the critic is to determine what is exactly wrong with the 
book, for something is very wrong indeed. 

Up to a point Mr. Walpole holds one by his clever 
planning of his situations, by his bold and energetic scene- 
painting, by the rapid flow of his narrative, by the energy 
indeed of his creative imagination. We are impressed 
by the breadth and facility of his “ vision,’ and 
yet the whole effect of the story is of something half-real, 
pretentious, third-rate. It would be unfair to say that the 
characters are unsatisfactory as types, and are not generally 
animated by real emotions and impulses. But whenever they 
talk they falsify their atmosphere, their training, their out- 
look. They turn into characters, in short, that give the lie 
to the story. And then the narrative flows on again with 
more clever scene-painting and descriptions of externals, and 
more ingenious commentary, till the characters converse 
again, and the illusion flickers and vanishes. It is really 
very curious, this continual contradiction between the 
figures as they appear in the commentary and the figures as 
they reveal themselves in talk and action, and it suggests 
that the author has viewed his people merely from a distance, 
without intimate experience of those fine shades of manner 
and bearing, by which individuals or a given circle of people 
betray the grain of their nature and the polish acquired by 
their education and environment. 

And if Mr. Walpole can create the intellectual 
mirage of his people’s existence, how is it that he 
is satisfied to set down all these conversations that 
shatter it? Take, for example, the scene in Chapter 
VII., “The Heart of the House,’’ when Dr. Christopher 
urges the duchess not to drive Francis Breton to desperation, 
and not to marry Rachel to Roddy Seddon. Everything that 
the duchess says in these seven pages is obvious, rhetorical, 
generalized stuff, the mannerless, featureless talk of an 
average puppet. And when the characters are animated by 
real impulses, they either betray that they belong to no 
class in particular, or they behave in a manner that nullifies 
all that has led up to it. Take the great scene of the drama, 
for example, in Chapter VIII. of Book III., when Roddy has 
arranged to bring Rachel and Francis Breton and the 
duchess face to face, to settle once for all, “and stop quick, 
straight, and clean,” the talk about his wife and cousin. 
The three expatiate, unchecked and untroubled, on their 
motives, feelings, and the reasons for their actions, and, 
finally, the duchess has her melodramatic say, and the situa- 
tion is stripped of the last vestige of reality. Roddy is 
incredible, Rachel is incredible, Francis Breton is incredible, 
and all four act as mere corporeal creatures of the novelist’s 
dream. And so with scores of passages throughout the story. 
Rachel, who is half-Russian by blood, is perhaps the most 
natural of all the characters, but in her scenes with Lizzie 
(Chapter XVI. of Book II.) she does not feel or act like a 
woman. She is a man’s conception. And so with the scene 
between Roddy and the duchess (Chapter II., Book II.), the 
grand lady does not behave like a woman. She speaks with- 
out any feminine sensibility or subtlety. In short, she is 
merely a bit of dramatic mechanism. We may add that 
Dr. Christopher is a doctor only in name, and that his talk, 
whenever he appears, is out of keeping with his occupation, 
training, and outlook. But we have said enough to indicate 
that, in our opinion, Mr. Walpole has switched his talent 
on to a track that, whether it leads to popularity or not, 
is destructive of artistic quality. 


In “Old Mole” Mr. Cannan follows up “Round the 
Corner,” and its onslaught on the Victorian conventions, 
with a good deal of hard hitting anent his own generation. By 
an ingenious feint, so to speak, he ducks under the guard 
of his new enemy, and puts in many telling body-blows. 
“Old Mole” is the soubriquet of the elderly Sixth-Form 
master of Thrigsby Grammar School, and his routine days 
are ended ignominiously when the town learns that he has 
been charged (falsely, of course) with an assault on a girl in 
a railway-carriage. “Old Mole” is advised by his Thrigsby 
colleagues to resign his post, and, in the bitterness of his 
heart, he follows the path that the finger of Fate is pointing 
to, takes up with Matilda, the girl in question, who intro- 
duces him to Mr. Copas and his company of strolling players 
of the “ fit up” Theatre Royal. Behold “Old Mole,” therefore, 
shorn of all his respectable illusions, “seeing life’ for the 





first time at first-hand. It is a romantic situation which 
Mr. Cannan is wise enough to treat semi-realistically. His 
object is to get to grips with human nature, to reveal the 
flesh of real fact, and since “Old Mbole’s” social 
outlawry induces in him a state of mental fermentation, we 
do not cavil at his sentimental response to Matilda’s charms, 
or even to his “ bemused happiness’ in his marriage. The 
man is re-born, and though we ourselves are a little dazzled 
by the kaleidoscopic scenes which flit before us at Mr. 
Cannan’s pleasure, we willingly accept “Old Mole’s”’ new 
vision of things, without demanding psychological exactitude. 
Thus we pass without protest from the amusing scenes of 
“low life” on the road in Mr. Copas’s booths and caravan 
to the plane of the serious criticisms of life by Mr. Carlton 
Timmis, who plays the Demon King in pantomime. Thence 
we glide easily to “Old Mole’s” apt reflections on the 
muddled materialism of big industrial cities where Matilda 
plays in “Sinbad,’’ and then to his cogitations on the 
complex shows and pretences of our civilization, and the 
enigmas of love and marriage. At this point we realize that 
“Old Mole” is merely Mr. Cannan in disguise; but since 
the philosophic speculations are both penetrating and 
original, we accept the doubling of the two identities. And, 
in justice to the author, we must own that the 
vehicle of theatrical life, which carries the burden 
of his indictment of the modern scheme of life, is 
very ably presented. Mr. Cannan knows a great deal about 
the theatre, and what it stands for as a symbol of our 
national shams, and if he has taken a leaf out of “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” he has at least known what to inscribe on it. In 
the last half of the story he transfers “Old Mole” and his 
wife to London, where, through the medium of the great 
success of Mr. Timmis’s play, “ Lossie Loses,” the field 
of satiric attack is broadened. We are just beginning 
to tire when Mr. Cannan, fortunately for his story, drops 
his serial satire, and plumps “Old Mole’’ into the tragi- 
comedy of Matilda’s infidelity. She has fallen in love with 
the fresh young hero, Panoukian, and “Old Mole” has to 
face the fact that his own claims on her are no longer valid. 
It would be futile to try and follow further the logic of 
“Old Mole’s’’ actions, which are dictated by his creator’s 
arguments. The novel is a little too unconventional in 
form and outlook, we fear, for the ordinary man. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘‘ Fires and Fire-Fighters.” By JoHN KENLON. 
6s. net.) 


Mr. Kenton, who is the chief of the New York Fire 
Department, gives us in this book a history of the modern 
methods of fire-fighting, together with a review of its 
development from the earliest times. Beginning with the 
ladders employed in ancient Rome, he describes the 
apparatus that have been employed by firemen of all ages 
down to the search-lights, gaseline-motors, and other 
appliances now in use. There is a good deal of purely 
technical matter in the volume, but it is enlivened by many 
thrilling anecdotes of rescues and similar incidents. Fire- 
fighting in the United Kingdom, the special problems raised 
by the New York skyscrapers, the difficulties in regard to 
sea-ports, and similar questions are all treated, and the book 
closes with a discussion of some practical tests for fire- 
engines and a series of elaborate tables that are likely to be 
of value to those who have charge of fire brigades. 

* * * 
“Apples of Gold.” Compiled and Arranged by the Rev, W. B. 

TREVELYAN. (Robert Scott. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is a book of devotional readings, produced in an 
attractive form, and likely to find favor among those who 
are attracted by books of this sort. The extracts are taken 
from a wide range of authors which does credit to the com- 
piler’s reading and catholicity of taste. Emerson and 
Newman, Cardinal Manning and Bishop Westcott, Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson and Archbishop Ullathorne, all are repre- 
sented. We have seldom seen a book of extracts intended 
primarily for edification which breathed a less sectarian 
spirit or which contained so much good literature, 


(Heinemann. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 


OWEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON. 


There ill be an election in JUNE, 1914, to SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS awarded on the results of an examination held 
on May 2nd. Candidates must be under 124} years on May Ist. 
Application forms may be obtained at the School, and must be 
received by the Head Master not later than Monday, the 23rd 
March. 





SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 


An examination for Entrance Scholarships, open to Boys 
under 14 on June Ist, will be held on July 14th and following 
days. Further information can be obtained from the Secretary, 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





ENGINEERING TRAINING. 





ENGINEERING PUPIL.—Opening for Public School Boy under 18 
in works and drawing office; premium; position assured after 
expiration of time. Established 60 years. Government and other 
high-class work in great variety. Exceptional opportunity. Principal 


M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E.—Apply Box 504, THB Nation, 10, Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





COLWYN 
RYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, “Say. 
Headmaster: 
C. F. A, OUSSORN, M.A, (formarly Scholar Trin. Coll., Camb.) 
Staff: C. F. KEEBLE, B.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb. 
BRIAN SPARKES, M.A., Merton Coll., Oxford. 
A. C. DYER, B.A., Emman. Coll., Camb. 
M. C. PERKS, M/A., Oriel Coll., Oxford. 
S. MOODY, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford. 
ROLAND ROGERS, Mus.Doc., Oxford. 
J. HANMER HUTCHINGS (Art). 
Colour-Sergeant Instructor STRETCH (Gymnasium). 
Illustrated Prospectus and full | 2 on application to the 
Head Master or the Secretary, Mr. C. H. Mritonet, 22, Lord 
Street, Liverpool. 





LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading). 
A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 


Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


Headmaster - - - i. 


C. I. Evans, M.A., Oxon. 


NORMANTON RECTORY, STAMFORD. 
A few pupils received by former Assistant Master in large 
Public School. Special preparation for Exams., and general 
education. Home care and comforts. Bracing, open country. 
Numerous References. Rector, Normanton, Stamford. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Affiliated Preparatory School,‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 





TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.38c. 


Most healthily situated, 600 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Public School lines, 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Headmaster or to the Secretary. 














BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 


For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HEKTS. 
Headmistress; Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Dublin) (Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge). 

Second Mistress. Miss Estersrooxk Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 

A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN;; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention ie paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—Ior prospectus, 
address: Principal, BRAOKENDUReT, HINDHEAD, Hasi_emenz, R.8.0. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 
Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T, Netip, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Headmistrers—Miss L. M. CAMERON, 
Final Honours School of Modern History, Oxford (formerly 
History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to 
individual development. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
OPENED 1900. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
With a Preparatory Department. Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster, H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Next Entrance Examination, April 3rd. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


CORNWALL EDUCATICN COMMITTEE. 





FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, for commencement of Summer Term an ASSISTANT 
MASTER, to take general Form Subjects and Vocal Music. Appli- 
cants must have a degree or have passed an Intermediate Arts or 
Science examination, or equivalent. Good disciplinarian necessary. 
Previous experience and training desirable. Salary £120, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £160. Application 
forms, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Grammar School, Falmouth, and 
should be returned not later than 13th March, 1914. 

March 3rd, 1914. 


TRURO COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Wanted, at beginning of Summer Term, an ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS with degree or equivalent in English or History, 
Mathematics a recommendation. Training derirable, and experi 


ence in a good Secondary School necessary. Applicants should be 
good disciplinarians, and able to take part in organised games. 
Salary, £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum 


of £160. Application forms, on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the Headmistress, County 
School for Girls, Truro, and should be returned not later than 
March 12th, 1914. 

February 25th, 1914. 





NOTICE. 
. ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 7. 
Mr. F. 8. Marvin. “ Goethe.” 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME XIII. OF THE NATION 


may be obtained free on application to 
the Manager. 
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The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning. morning. 

February 27. March 6. 
Console a wer _ 764 von 75xd 
Midland Deferred _ ; ie ie 76% ooo 752 
Mexican Railwa Ordinary Pre ess 344 soe 36} 
Chinese 5 p.c "1896 aan 102 —— 
Union Pacific’... _ ee 162gxd .. 163 
Turkish Unified ... eed ie ae 87 om 86 
Brazilian 4 p.c., 1889 ... ase hie 754 aad 74 


Tus week business on the Stock Exchange has been dull, 
and the course of events has been disappointing to specu- 
lators in all departments. The Mexican trouble still drags 
on, and Washington seems to be as helpless as London or 
Paris. Nor can one be surprised that President Wilson 
shrinks from a military campaign which might last as long, 
and cost as much, as the Boer War. Liquidation in Paris 
continues, and the depression has been accentuated by the 
bad news from Brazil. The proclamation of martial law in 
Rio was known on the Stock Exchange on Thursday, and 
caused a rather panicky feeling in some quarters. Messrs. 
Rothschilds, the financial agents of Brazil, are understood 
to be holding conferences with other financial houses in 
London and Paris whose interests are largely bound up 
with the maintenance of Brazilian credit. Anything in the 
nature of default, or even failure to maintain the sinking 
fund services, is a contingency, to avoid which every effort 
will no doubt be made. The present Federal Government is 
supposed to have the support of the army; but allegiance 
changes very rapidly in that part of the world, and, con- 
sidering the jealousies of the different States and the 
economic troubles in the North, it would be rash to predict 
a future for Brazil as at present constituted. The Money 
Market remains firm, owing to the rapid collection of taxes 
and the appearance of a rather weak Bank return. It is 
expected, however, that after the financial year, which ends 
March 3ist, a period of fairly cheap money will ensue. 
Trade apparently remains good, and there is not much sign 
in our manufacturing districts of the long-predicted slump. 


Tue New CaNapian LOAN. 


Another new Trustee security has appeared this week in 
the shape of a £5,000,000 4 per Cent. Canadian Government 
Loan, issued at 99 per cent.. The issue was not very eagerly 
subscribed, although a previous issue of similar stock made 
last December at 97 per cent. now stands at 101. At the end 
of January this issue stood at 54 points premium, so that 
the new stock is very cheap as compared with that price. An 
issue of the same stock was made in September, also at 99 per 
cent., and when fully paid, the present issue will be con- 
solidated with the earlier issues, making £12,000,000 in all, 
so that it should command a fairly free market for a Trustee 
security. It seems hardly possible that the credit of the 
Dominion Government can remain below a 4 per cent. basis 
for very long, and the latest loan is certainly cheap at the 
price at which it may be obtained in the market—namely, 
4 or § below the usual price. 


INDUSTRIAL DEBENTURES. 
Much of the investors’ neglect of the best Home Railway 
Ordinary stocks, although some of them return well over 
5 per cent. on the 1913 dividends, is ascribed to his preference 





for securities bearing a fixed income and having a fair 
margin of safety. And there are many good reasons for 
this preference. It may be of use, therefore, to set out a 
few industrial debentures yielding from 5 to 6 per cent. at 
present prices, with the interest covered by a fair margin 
of surplus earnings on recent results :— 


Prices of 
Interest 1913, Present Yield. 
% High. Low. Price. £ s. d. 
Apollinaris sig aa 4 8&3 744 = 804 613 
Associated Cement @nd ie 5 943 874 94 5 76 
Barry, Ostlere & Shepherd ... 4 734s «68 66 6 1 3 
British Aluminium, Prior 
Lien 5 893 82 974 5 3 0 
British Cotton & Wool Dyers 4 72 664 684 5617 9 
British Oil & Cake Mills ... 4} 89 78 83 5 2 6 
Cammell Laird . ? sin 5 96 89} 954 5 6 6 
Carlton Hotel ... ; s 44 87 824 824 5 9 6 
Fairfield Shipbuilding | a 44 914 863 84} 5 69 
Frederick Hotels Sop ‘ 4 703 6134 69} 516 0 
Goldsborough Mort & Co. “BR” 5 98 924 954 5 56 3 
Gordon Hotels ... a ae 4} 82 74 85 5 6 6 
Kynoch ... in «wa £ OS oS Bes 
Mazawattee Tea... - os 4} 75} 714 72 519 0 
Newcastle Electric - an 5 — -—- 102 419 0 
Robinson & Cleaver ... és 4 874 80 81} 419 9 
Royal Mail Steam Packet . joa 5 1043 1003 102 418 9 
Slaters —...... sed 4} 884 854 874 5 3 3 


In many cases the yields on these debentures are high 
because the companies pay only low dividends on their 
ordinary capital, or because they have not altogether lived 
down bad results in the past. The British Aluminium 
Company, for example, has twice been reconstructed, but 
an immense amount of capital has been sunk in its 
properties, and it paid a dividend on its 6 per cent. preference 
capital last year. Its Prior Lien Debentures, however, are 
by no means the most attractive security in the table. There 
are some companies which were capitalized upon a too 
generous basis at the start, and their earning power has 
never come up to the original capitalization. In these cases, 
however, a low rate of dividend upon an inflated ordinary 
capital provides just as much security for their debenture 
interest as would a high rate upon a small capital. The 
danger lies in the encouragement which is given to directors, 
particularly when they are themselves large holders of the 
ordinary capital, to neglect depreciation allowances, and to 
declare dividends which are beyond the profits actually 
earned. Incidentally, the high yields on the debentures of 
such companies show how their credit is lowered all round 
by over-capitalization. Among the companies in the above 
group whose debentures give high yields for this reason are 
Barry, Ostlere, & Shepherd (the linoleum and floorcloth 
manufacturers), Associated Cement, British Cotton and Wool 
Dyers, and Frederick and Gordon Hotels. Some companies’ 
debentures seem to give high yields merely because they are 
not so prosperous as they once were. Slaters, for instance, 
used to pay very high dividends. British Oil and Cake Mills 
are doing badly by comparison with the results of a few 
years back, and the Newcastle Electric Company has been 
through a bad time. Its results, however, are now very good ; 
it is paying 54 per cent. on its ordinary capital of nearly 
£700,000, 5 per cent. upon its preference capital of equal 
amount, and its new 5 per cent. debentures, at a trifle over 
par, are a cheap security. Carlton Hotel debentures also 
look very cheap with a yield of nearly 54 per cent.. Behind 
the debentures there are £200,000 of 54 per cent. preference 
capital and £200,000 of ordinary shares, which received an 
8 per cent. dividend last year. 
LUCELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,000,000. 


Income Exceeds £5,400,000 


Chief Offices : LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street ; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Cuier Orrice: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





Summary of the Report presented at the Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting, held on 5th March, 1914. 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued 
during the year was 71,359 assuring the sum of £6,849,224, and 
producing a new annual premium income of £425,717. The pre- 
miums received during the year were £4,940,518, being an in- 
crease of £93,525 over the year 1912. In addition, £11,116 was 
received in premiums under the Sickness Insurance Tables. 
The claims of the year amounted to £3,766,625. ‘The number 
of deaths was 8,699. ‘The number of endowment assurances 
matured was 23,497, the premium income of which was 
£131,017. 
ns aan number of policies in force at the end of the year was 

5 . 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during 
the year were £7,874,456, being an increase of £81,894. ‘Lhe 
increase shown would have been much greater but for the fact 
that, owing to our system of accounts, fifty-three weekly collec- 
tions were credited in the report for the year 1912. The claims 
of the year amounted to £3,139,193, including £359,572 bonus 
additions. The number of claims and surrenders, including 
5,942 endowment assurances matured, was 366,104. The number 
of free policies granted during the year to those policyholders 
of five years’ standing and upwards, who desired to discontinue 
their payments, was 126,768, the number in force being 
1,890,406. The number of free policies which became claims 
during the year was 45,546. 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the 
end of the year was 19,778,135; their average duration exceeds 
twelve and three-quarter years. 

The assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the 
balance sheet, after deducting £1,750,000 written off securities, 
~~ cane being an increase of £2,421,071 over those of 

The six Prudential Approved Societies formed under the 
National Insurance Act, 1911, have done important work during 
the year, and the membership continues to increase. Payment 
of sickness and maternity benefits commenced on January 13th, 
1913, and during the year a sum of £1,401,360 was distributed 








BALANCE SHEET of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, be ng the Summary of both Branches, on the 3ist December, 1913. 


a Government Inter-Departmental Report recently presented to 
Parliament particular attention is drawn to the advantage of 
payment in cash by a representative of the Society. The Report 
continues :—‘‘ The fact that a personal visit accompanies the 
payment imposes some restraint on any temptation to claim 
benefit improperly. The risk of the benefit falling into wrong 
hands is reduced to a minimum. ion. 

In the Ordinary Branch a reversionary bonus at the rate of 
£1 168. per cent. on the original sums assured has again been 
added to all classes of participating policies issued since the 
year 1876. 

In the Industrial Branch a bonus addition will be made to 
the sums assured on all policies of over five years’ duration 
which become claims either by death or maturity of endowment 
from March 6th, 1914, to March 4th, 1915, both dates inclusive, 
as follows :— 








Bonus ADDITION 
PREMIUMS PAID FOR. ro Sums ASSURED. 
5 years and less than 10 years £5 per cent, 

1 ” ” ” ” 15 ” see £10 ” 
15 ” ” ” ” 20 ”? eee £15 ” 
20 ” ” >” ” 25 ” oor £20 +P 
25 yy ” ” » 8 ” +e £25 ~ yy 
30 ”? ” ” ” 35 ” ese £30 ” 
35 ” ” ” ” 40 ” eee £35 ” 
4) ” ” ” ” 45 ” eee £40 ” 
45 ” ” ” ” 50 ”? ste £45 ” 
50 ” ” %? ” 55 ” eco £50 ” 
55 ” ” ” ” 60 ” ose £55 ” 
60 ,, ,, upwards eon “a £60 ” 





The rate of bonus declared for last year has thus been main- 
tained, and an increased bonus of £5 per cent. will be distributed 
in the case of policies on which premiums have been paid for 
35 and less than 40 years, 45 and less than 50 years, and 55 and 








less than 60 years. 








af 











LIABILITIES. 2 6 4. 
Shareholders’ capital — = ee 1,000,000 0 0 
Life assurance fund— 

Ordinary Branch .. 
Sickness insurance fund 
Life assurance fund— 

Industrial Branch ... 


--. £45,693,479 19 5 
eee 10,119 12 3 
38,901,678 14 2 
———————— 84,605,278 5 10 
1,000,000 0 0 


158,273 15 6 
2,508 6 8 


226,042 8 6 


Investments reserve funds see nm ——— one 
Claims under life policies intimated and in course of 
SS —eES ae ae ~~ ~~ | 
Annuities due and unpaid one ies oni on ese 
Balance of bonus under life policies reserved for 
distribution -_-— mh /- -:)| ( 


£80,003,002 16_6 

ASSETS, ">. 

Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom ... 

Mortgages on property out of the United Kingdom ... 
ans on parochial and other public rates 

Loans on Life interests ... a eve see 

Loans on Reversions ee 

Loans on stocks and shares ... os sais me mee 

Loans on Company’s policies within their surrender 
values eve coe ove ove ove ove ove eo 

Loans on Personal security _... ose eve ani on 

— to Educational institutions secured on income, 


8,553,002 18 7 


NU 
13,980,705 11 9 
1,117,287 0 11 
05,278 4 6 
79,385 2 0 


3,282,841 14 8 
Nil 


GR. o- 45,882 9 2 
Investments :— 
Deposit with the High Court (£24,400 24 per cent. 
Consolidated Stock) ... on wae - we 17,568 0 0 


Carried forward ... ... £27,172,011 1 7 


ASSETS — continued, Z s. d. 
Brought forward «. 27,172,011 1 7 

Investments (continued) :— 
British Government securities ... 1,745,034 14 3 


Bank of England stock ... on oe at = 143,117 210 
Municipal and county securities. United Kingdom 1,674,443 6 3 
Indian and Colonial Government securiiies «» 4,700,807 17 

Colonial provincial securities _... mn one 1,236,745 15 11 
Indian and Colonial municipal securities ... 3,415,166 0 4 
Foreign Government securities ... a eve 4,323,467 16 0 
Foreign provincial securities 691,843 12 4 
Foreign municipal securities 3,507,308 3 6 


Railway and other debentures and debenture 
stocks and gold and sterling bonds—Home and 


Foreign eee exe eve ove ese eco «. 10,748,404 11 0 
Railway and other preference and guaranteed 
~ gtocks and shares... ... .. ss. sss wwe «S89 908,008 13 1 
Railway and other ordinary stocks and shares ... 2,801,315 16 0 
Rent charges... ove os ons a 455,783 18 5& 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties 4,777,685 1 98 
Leasehold ground rents _... om ove one 8,696 19 1 
House property ... aie “a 4,034,004 18 11 
Life interests 34,626 14 6 
Reversions eo eon oe one one oes ous 1,611,216 19 8 
Agents’ Balances ... ove eee ~ om sins = 6,040 7 7 
Outstanding premiums ... one one oe 597,178 2 4 
Outstanding interest and rents... ein on one 80,682 2 8 
Interest, dividends and rents accrued but not payable 528,165 67 
Bills receivable owe ove ins ove ae one ae Nil 
Cash—On deposit. ... 0. ss reas 20,000 0 0 
In hand and on current accounts 460,444 14 4 





£86,993,002 16 6 





The values of the Stock Exchange securities are determined, under the regulations of the Company, by the Directors. These 
values have been compared with the middle market prices on 31st December, 1913, due allowance being made for accrued 
interest, and the difference is more than provided for by the investments reserve funds. ; 

We certify that in our belief the Assets set forth in the Balance Sheet are in the aggregate fully of the value stated therein 
less the investments reserve funds taken into account. No part of any fund has been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose 


other than the class of business to which it is applicable. 
A. C. THOMPSON, General Manager. 


J. BURN, Actuary. J. SMART, 


D. W. STABLE, } joing Secretaries. 


THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman. 
W. J. LANCASTER ' 
J. IRVINE BOSWELL, } Directors. 


We report that with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below we have examined the foregoing memes r~ 
have obtained all the information and explanations that we have required, and in our opinion such vonge yf -. correct an A he 
foregoing Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the a 8 oe 
according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. No part o 


any fun 


has been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose other than the class of business to which it is applicable. 


PHILIP SECRETAN, } 4.9: 
W. H. NICHOLLS, J 4%4##0r8- 


i i i r i d Investments for the 

We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments), affecting the accounts of the Assets and I 
year ended December 3lst, 1913, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also ——— yp and 
Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify tha ey were in 


possession and safe custody as on December 3lst, 1913. 
February 17th, 1914. 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Accountants. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hete Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


. j Thackeray Hotel—“ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses 4 Kingsley Hotel— Bookcraft, London.” 















LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
BATH. 
WALDRON’ S Private Hotel, Queen’s Sq. Nr. Park & Mineral Baths. 


ss AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Ipzat Resmencea. 
Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON. First-class Residential Establishment. Sheltered, 
unrivalled position, facing South. Lift. Night porter. Golf. 
New Management. Illustrated Tesit. Ta. 440. 








Sun Lounge. 





THE QUEEN, Bath Road ~ Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 8 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close pier; 1st Class; moderate. 
SILVERHOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gardens. From 36s. week. 


CRAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


. BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 


CHEDDAR. 
LEWIS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


CHELTENHAM, 
ELLENBOROUGH HOUSE. Private Hotel. Cent. nr. Promenade. 
Tel. 1,070. Tariff. Mrs. Messett. 


Rae, = — 














us H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








’"Phone 4. J. Little. 


BEAC H HOUSE HOTEL. 


EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. 
Eetate. 200 Visitors. Trama to City, 2d 


8. R. Jefferson. 


Scotland’s leading Hotel. 





On Craiglockhart 





FOLKESTONE. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Marine Parade, Sea Front. Inclusive 
Terms, 6s. per day. Garage. Proprietor, C. Hall. 





GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Mostcent. Eng. Meat. Pop. prices. Tel.412. P.Rogers. 





GREAT VELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 





LEEDS. 
2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. _ Clayton ‘Square. 
COMPTON ‘HOTE LL, Church Street. The most comfortable. 

LLANELLAY,. 

CLEVELAND HOTEL. 

LYNTON (Devon). 

ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL... 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apta. Eleo. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. Principal non-licensed. 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 

GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
*Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 
SOUTHPORT. 

ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel.647. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL a Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
K. W. Hicks. 


WARWICK. 
THE “ DALE” TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


WEST KIRBY (Cheshire). 
WEST KIRBY HYDRO HOTEL. ‘Facing River. _ Winter Garden. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. ehaaatesrmen. Tel.212 


HOTEL METROPOLE. 

















J Te Weaver. 





Grounds 9 acres. 
































14, Old Square. 





Mrs. T. Newbitt. 








‘NOTICE. 

Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 


Home, 26s. pen ANNUM. Foreren, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PusuisHinc Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 
Telephones :—Business. Gerrara 4055. 
Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’”” Westrand, London. 


Single copies of THz Nation may be obtained from 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal; Sells, Ltd., 302, 
Shaughnessy Building, McGill Street, Montreal. 
U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 

Back Page, or Page | 219 9 0 £5 00 £210 0 
| facing matter f 

Other pages ... 8 0 0 400 20 0 


Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 


13 Insertions 
52 9” 





8d. per line. 
6d. 
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obviously the best 
family mewspaper  be- 
cause the best families 
read it. This is proved 
by the statements of the 
leading advertisers, in- 
cluding the great West 
End Drapery houses, 


whose appeal is exclu- 
| sively to women. Because 

it appeals to the best 
homes, it must appeal 
to your home. 

















THE 


Saturday Westminster 


(In the New Form) 

MARCH 7. NOW ON SALE 
BIRDS OUT IN THE RAIN. By Horace Hutchinson. 
THE FAR EASTERN SCENE.—V. 

By Violet Markham, 

An Article, THE FINE ART OF MURDER, 

A STORY OF THE NAVY. By Josephine Paine. 
LADY CLARA VERE DE VERE’S REPLY, on the 
Problems Page. 

LETTERS TO THE ANTIPODES.—XxXxX. 
SPECIAL LITERARY REVIEWS, including notices 
of Dr, Verrall’s ‘‘ Dryden ” and Mr, de Selincourt’s 

‘*Walt Whitman.” 

“F.C.G.” CARTOONS. GALLERY NOTES. 
NEW NOVELS. EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 
THE GARDENER’S WEEK. 
ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Of all Newsagents and Booksellers, or direct from 
| the Publisher, 12 Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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The Economist. 


(ESTABLIGHED 1843.) 


Weekly Cemmercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 

Price $4. Br Post, 84. AywvaL SuBscRIPTION For Tue Unirep Kusepom, £2 
CoLenias axy ABRoaD, £2 4a. 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition toa large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subscribed te by Banking Llonses, Chambers 
ef Commerce, Mercantile Firms, aud Railway Insurance, and 
ether Com throughout the United Kingdom, the Colenies 
aad Abr ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the organ for the announcements of some of the most 
im portent ake in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL. 
Othoes | HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of ail Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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PASTILLES 


: Invaluable for 
i| Throat and Voice 


{ Send penny stamp for Sample 
to the Sole Manufacturers: 
EVANS SONS, LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 
LiverPoot and Lonpon. 


(Name this paper.) aid F 
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Prudential pomenyre sate 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds £85,000,000 
Claims Paid ° - - - £100,000,000 








FURNITURE FOR CASH. 


“ The Practical Book of Furniture.” (4th Edition.) Free 
Illustrated Schemes— 


To Furnish a Flat for 60 Gns. 
To Furnish a House for £100. 
To Furnish a House for £150. 
To Furnish a House for £250. 


MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2ls. to £21. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.,Lta., 


238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Lowest Prices. 








TOURS. 
£10 10s. 2M Tour, 








with Extensions to NAPLES, 


| ALGERIAN TOURS. 
| RIVIERA TOURS. 


SPANISH TOURS. 
LUCERNE TOURS. 














Dr. HENRY 8. LUNN, Ltd., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
RTISTIC Portable Buildings, Conservatories, Bungalows, 


Pavilions, etc. Send for free illustrated catalogue to BROWNE & LILLY, 
| UcD.—Manufacturers for Home and Export, Reading, Berks, 


J. POOLE 6G CO,, 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT AN AUTHOR. By 


ARNOLD BENNETT. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. [March 12. 

A reprint of a book published originally anonymously. It describes 

the career and aspirations of an author, and is, in view of Mr. 

Bennett’s brilliant success, not only of absorbing interest, but of 
importance to literary aspirants. 


A WOMAN IN THE ANTIPODES. By MARY 
HALL, Author of “ A Woman’s Trek.” With 32 Illustrations and 
Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. March 12. 

The author here records her impressions during journeys through 
the outlying portions of the British Empire. 


GOLF. By ARNAUD MASSY. Translated from 
the French by A. R. ALLINSON. With 14 Diagrams and 12 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. {March 12. 

This practical introduction to golf, by the famous French player, is 
intended primarily for learners, but it embraces not a few hints 
which the more advanced golfer may lay to heart. 


THE CHURCH REVIVAL: Thoughts 
Thereon and Reminiscences. By 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. With 
many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

In this book Mr. Baring-Gould, who for so long has been famous not 
only as a novelist, social historian, and antiquarian, but also as the 
*‘squarson ’’ of Lew Trenchard in North Devon, has summarized his 
long life in its relation to the Church. 


THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. By 


MICHAEL MacDONAGH. With 16 [llustrations. Demy §8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN MEXICO. By R. J. MacHUGH. 
With 20 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 68vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“It adds the testimony of an impartial witness to the oo 
accumulating weight of evidence which goes to show that resi- 
dent Wilson's benevolent application of moral standards to Mexican 
polftics was, from the outset, a counsel of perfection unattainable 
‘ a straightforward, lucid narrative.”—Times. 


A CORNER OF THE COTSWOLDS. By 


Mrs. STURGE GRETTON. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. 
“These chapters revive the old life of the Cotswolds with great 
charm.”’"—Times. 
“A wonderfully interesting book on rural life and conditions as 
they existed during the past century.”—Evening Standard. 


DAYS IN ATTICA, By Mrs. B.C. BOSANQUET, 


With a Frontispiece in Color and 16 other Illustrations. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“It is a delightful book, and we know none which we would more 
earnestly recommend to anyone who intends to visit the loveliest 
and most interesting country in the world.’’—Globe. 


LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE ENGLISH 
SAINTS. By L. M. SHORTT. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


This book presents in simple but graphic form the records of native 
English saints. 


Demy 





FICTION. 


CHANCE. A Tale in Two Parts. By JOSEPH 
CONRAD. Crown 8vo, 68. [Seventh Edition. 
‘“‘A work of brilliantly sustained imagination and superb crafts- 
manship.’’—Punch. 
“Marvellous literary style—brilliant character-study—a glorious 
book.’’—Sphere. 
“So admirably built up, such a triumph of construction.”—World. 


IT HAPPENED IN EGYPT. ByC.N. and A. M. 
WILLIAMSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. {Fourth Edition. 
‘“‘A whirl of excitement and adventurous episode.’’—Liverpool Post. 
“The authors are at their deftest and gayest.”—Daily News. 
“It pulses with life—a fresh and fascinating story—and woven 
through it is the mysterious glamor of Egypt.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. By 
ALICE PERRIN, Author of ‘‘ The Anglo-Indians.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A modern Jane Austen. A well-nigh perfect example of her 
art.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“An excellent story, written throughout with a quiet force and 
skill.”"—Westminster Gazette. 
“A delightful specimen of Mrs. Perrin’s work.”—Bystander. 


THE GOLDEN BARRIER. By AGNES and 
EGERTON CASTLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. {Second Edition. 
“It is a wholly delightful book; the characterization is masterly, 
and the descriptions are as piquant and scintillating as ever.”— 
Liverpool Post. 


THE END OF HER HONEYMOON. By 
Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of “ The Chink in the Armour.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. {March 19. 

This is a story full of excitement. mystery, and tender interest. It 
engrosses and enthrals. 





THE WAY HOME, By BASIL KING, Author 
of “The Wild Olive.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It is a well-told story, and the characters are drawn with great 
skill.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“A sincere and thoughtful piece of work.”—Country Life. 


“The whole story is handled in a strong and striking manner.”— 
Birmingham Gazette. 


THE FLYING INN, By G. K. CHESTERTON, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. (Third Edition, 
“It is brilliantly conceived.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


“Wisdom and laughter and health in full measure.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


SIMPSON. By ELINOR MORDAUNT, Author of 
“The Garden of Contentment.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“Excellent reading; humorous sometimes, pathetic sometimes, and 
even touching a tragic note here and there.”—Birmingham Post. 
*‘ Always both gracefully written and quietly amusing.’’—Scoteman, 


TWO WOMEN. By MAX PEMBERTON, Author 
of “‘The Mystery of the Green Heart.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [March 12, 


This novel tells the story of a soldier’s adventures in Germany 
during the spy mania. 


THE WAY OF THESE WOMEN. by E£, 
PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“*It is a well-cohstructed story of real love, real jealousy, and real 
sacrifice.”’"—Observer. 


“An admirably written story, with an excellent plot.”—World. 


A GIRL FROM MEXICO. By R. B. TOWNS. 


HEND, Author of ‘Lone Pine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SEA CAPTAIN, By H. C. BAILEY, 
Author of “The Lonely Queen.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A story of the great Elizabethan times in which the hero has 
amazing adventures. 
“A story of thrilling adventure, told in such a way that one might 
easily take it for historical truth; and that is the height of success,” 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 


THE MAN UPSTAIRS. By P. C. WODE- 


HOUSE, Author of “‘ The Little Nugget.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The characters are well sketched, and their conversation is 
natural and witty.”—Athenaum.. 
“There is a gaiety and sparkle in these stories.”—Morning Post. 


DAVID AND JONATHAN ON THE 
RIVIERA. By L. B. WALFORD. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“As human and engaging as can well be.”—Observer. 
“An entertaining story, excellently told.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SQUARE PEGS. By CHARLES INGE, Author 


of ‘The Unknown Quantity.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“‘An interesting book, admirably written, and full of powerful 
studies.”’—Standard. 
“A fascinating story covering an entirely new field.”—Daily Graphic. 
“A moving book because it is a sincere one.”—Morning Post. 


A CROOKED MILE. By OLIVER ONIONS, 
Author of “ The Two Kisses.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The story of a very modern marriage, which will be as successful 
as was the author’s previous story, “ The Two Kisses.’ 


MESSENGERS. By MARGARET HOPE, Author 
of “Christina Holbrook.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*“ A remarkable novel with a distinctly original plot.”—Everyman. 


BLACKLAW. By Sir GEORGE MAKGILL, Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


THE FRUITS OF THE MORROW. By 
AGNES JACOMB, Author of “ The Faith of His Fathers.” Crown. 
8vo, {March 12. 


DICKIE DEVON, By JOHN OVERTON, Author 
of “ Lynette.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ By & writer well qualified for his task, it is good honest reading.” 


—Westminster Gazette. 
MAN AND WOMAN. by L. G. MOBERLY, 
Author of “Joy.” Crown 8vo, 6s 


“The twin studies of absolutely sincere character are admirably 
worked out.”—Observer. 


ON THE STAIRCASE. By FRANK SWINNER- 
TON, Author of “The Happy Family.” Crown 6vo, 6s. 


POTTER AND CLAY. By Mrs, STANLEY 


WRENCH, Author of “‘ Love’s Fool.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A ROMAN PICTURE. By PAUL WAINEMAN, 
Author of “A Heroine from Finland” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
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